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PARENTAL  AND  FAMILY  INFLUENCES 
ON  HAWTHORNE. 


By  Manning  Hawthorne. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  love  of  solitude,  his  inherent  puritanism,  his 
rebellion  against  that  puritanism,  —  in  fact,  because  little 
has  been  written  of  his  youth,  imagination  has  filled  in 
the  gaps  and  has  attempted  to  make  the  character  of  the 
man  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  that  of  the  boy.  Whatever 
a  man  may  be,  he  owes  partially,  at  least,  to  his  parents 
and  up-bringing.  Here  there  is  mystery  in  Hawthorne’s 
life ;  for  although  the  line  of  romantic  ancestors  and  their 
activities  from  witch-hanging  to  swashbuckling  adventures 
on  the  high  seas  have  been  repeated  over  and  over,  little 
has  been  written  about  his  father  and  mother,  and  those 
relatives  most  intimate  with  him  during  his  childhood. 
The  father  obviously  could  not  have  had  much  influence 
over  his  son,  since  he  died  when  the  boy  was  not  yet  four, 
and  was  away  at  sea  most  of  those  four  years.  It  is  to 
his  mother,  then,  that  one  must  turn  in  order  to  see  what 
clues  may  be  found  to  explain  his  character. 

Elizabeth  Clarke  Manning  was  born  in  1780,  the  third 
of  nine  children  to  Richard  Manning  and  his  wife,  Miriam 
(Lord)  Manning.  Her  ancestors  had  not  been  Puritan 
soldiers,  legislators,  or  judges,  nor  did  they  follow  the  sea. 
Through  her  great-grandmother,  Mary  (Giddings)  Man¬ 
ning,  Elizabeth  was  descended  from  Henri  of  Navarre. 
Thomas  Manning,  who  married  Mary  Giddings,  was  the 
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son  of  a  widow  Manning  who  came  to  Salem  in  the  ship 
Hannah  and  Elizabeth  in  1679.  In  the  hundred  years 
which  had  intervened  between  her  arrival  and  Elizabeth’s 
birth,  the  Mannings  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  traders 
and  organizers,  builders  of  material  fortunes,  quick  to  see 
the  value  of  a  dollar,  and  wise  in  spending  and  saving. 
They  were  honest,  hard-working  men,  with  the  pioneer 
heart  for  adventure,  perhaps,  but  adventure  in  the  field 
of  business  and  money-making,  in  whom,  through  the 
generations,  no  shadow  of  the  artist  and  little  of  the 
dreamer  existed.  The  only  way  in  which  they  resembled 
the  Hathornes  was  in  the  generous  fecundity  of  children, 
—  a  characteristic  pretty  generally  held  by  most  New 
England  families  of  that  period.  Although  they  were  not 
the  men  of  action  the  Hathornes  were,  who  cared  not  a 
jot  for  the  feelings  of  others,  men  who  judged  and  con¬ 
demned,  who  dominated  their  rough  crews  by  sheer  physi¬ 
cal  and  personal  force,  who  saw  only  their  own  side  in 
any  question  and  had  no  patience  with  the  strange  vaga¬ 
ries  of  the  human  mind,  no  mercy  for  the  sinner  as  they 
saw  him; — though  the  Mannings  were  not  a  family  of 
this  sort,  yet  they  prospered  through  the  years,  and  in 
worldly  goods  they  were  better  off  than  their  Hathome 
neighbors  who  lived  in  back  of  them. 

Elizabeth  Manning  had  been  brought  up,  apparently, 
in  the  pious,  reserved  atmosphere  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  wealthier  middle  class;  and  she  bore  herself  with  an 
aristocratic  air  so  marked  that  it  was  noticed  by  her 
acquaintances.  The  only  memento  of  her  education  is  a 
tiny  card  on  which  is  written: 

This  certificate  designed  to  encourage  a  just  Emulation 
in  Spelling  to  reward  the  exertions  of  such  as  may  excell 
in  the  second  Class  is  imparted  to  Miss  Betsy  Manning 
accompanied  with  sentiments  of  approbation  and  esteem 
by  her  Friend  and  Preceptor 
Nathaniel  Rogers. 

She  was,  however,  able  to  read  and  enjoy  a  wide  variety 
of  books  which  were  on  the  shelves  of  her  father’s  library. 
This  love  of  reading  she  transmitted  to  her  children,  and 
wisely  permitted  them  free  access  to  any  books  that  came 
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into  their  hands.  ^  She  was  as  well-educated  as  most  New 
En{!:land  women  of  her  time.  Simple,  austere  though 
such  an  education  was,  it  was  judicious,  and  gave  to  the 
New  England  woman  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  cultivated  judgment  that  her  grandmothers  had 
lacked,  and  which  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  her  Victorian 
daughters. 

The  garden  of  the  Manning  house  joined  that  of  old 
Captain  Daniel  Hathorne,  and  the  two  families  had  en¬ 
joyed  an  amiable,  though  not  particularly  intimate,  rela¬ 
tionship  for  several  years.  The  third  son  of  Bold  Daniel, 
Nathaniel,  himself  a  sea-captain,  became  interested  in 
Elizabeth,  and  on  his  brief  and  irregularly  spaced  inter¬ 
vals  at  home,  he  courted  her  in  the  silent,  drawn-out  man¬ 
ner  of  their  day.  In  1801,  when  she  was  twenty-one,  and 
he  twenty-five,  they  were  married.  A  year  later  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Elizabeth  Manning,  was  born  while  the  captain  was 
at  sea. 

!Mrs.  Hathorne  spent  most  of  her  time  at  home,  and 
this  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  none  of  her  neighbors 
have  been  found  who  remembered  anything  about  her. 
Several  years  after  her  husband’s  death,  when  she  was  in 
Raymond,  one  of  her  neighbors  recalled  that  she  was  “a 
feeble  woman,  and  withal  very  reserved.  She  was  a  pious 
woman,  and  a  minute  observer  of  religious  festivals,  fasts, 
feasts,  and  Sabbath  days.  She  was  inclined,  it  was  thought 
by  her  neighbors,  to  be  somewhat  aristoeratic.”- 

Although  little  is  actually  known  about  Elizabeth  Ha- 
thome,  many  biographers  have  spoken  of  her  widowhood 
of  forty  years’  duration,  and  of  the  strict  seclusion  to 
which  she  withdrew  when  she  got  word  of  her  husband’s 
death.  This  view  partly  is  due  to  Sophia  Hawthorne,  who 
knew  her  only  in  her  later  years,  and  partly  to  Sophia’s 
sister,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  in  a  letter  to  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne,  called  ]\rrs.  Hathorne  a  recluse.^  She  added  the 
fact  that  Hawthorne’s  elder  sister,  Elizalx'th,  patterned 
her  life  after  her  mother’s. 

1  Elizabeth  Manning,  “The  Boyhood  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,” 
Wide  Atiakc,  XXXIII  (1891),  503. 

2  S.  J.  Pickard,  Hawthorne's  First  Diary,  Boston,  1897,  p.  14. 

s  J.  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  Boston,  1895,  I,  177. 
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As  far  as  the  latter  part  of  Mrs.  Hathorne’s  life  is 
concerned,  this  statement  is  undoubtedly  true.  Both  she 
and  her  daughter  lived  in  retirement  the  last  years  of  Mrs. 
Hathorne’s  life,  and  Elizabeth  continued  the  practice  until 
her  death  in  1883.  But  during  her  children’s  childhood, 
Mrs.  Hathorne’s  seclusion  from  her  family  seems  to  have 
been  exaggerated.  The  story,  which  was  started  by  Miss 
Peabody’s  reminiscences  some  forty-odd  years  later,  was 
seized  upon  by  one  of  the  earlier  biographers  of  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  embellished  with  new  statements  that  have 
been  more  or  less  accepted  by  his  biographers  ever  since. 
He  said,  speaking  of  her  husband’s  death:  “  .  .  .  the 
young  mother,  who  was  still  but  twenty-seven,  followed  a 
custom  which  made  much  of  widows’  mourning  in  those 
times,  withdrew  to  a  life  of  seclusion  in  her  own  room, 
which,  there  or  elsewhere,  she  maintained  till  her  death, 
through  a  period  of  forty  years ;  and,  as  a  perpetual  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  her  solitude,  she  took  her  meals  apart,  never 
eating  at  the  common  table.”^ 

This  romantic  tale  of  seclusion,  so  that  her  undying 
grief  would  not  be  observed  by  the  eyes  of  others,  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  important  enough  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
refuting,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  to  it  her  son’s  love 
of  solitude  has  been  attributed.  If  this  be  true,  then 
Hawthorne  himself  would  surely  have  spoken  of  it.  He 
never  did.  Or,  if  not  he,  then  his  sister  Elizabeth  would 
have  referred  to  it  in  her  reminificences  of  their  childhood. 
A  mother  who  never  showed  herself,  who  never  ate  with 
her  young  children,  would  assuredly  make  enough  of  an 
impression  by  her  strange  behavior  so  that  her  children 
or  relatives  would  mention  it.  But  they  do  not.  In  all 
the  innumerable  letters  of  the  ^Manning  family,  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  this  habit  of  forty  years.  Furthermore, 
Hawthorne,  in  speaking  of  his  solitary  life  during  the 
twelve  years  which  followed  his  graduation  from  Bow- 
doin,  said: 

I  had  always  a  natural  tendency  (it  appeared  to  have  been 
on  the  paternal  side)  toward  seclusion;  and  this  I  now  in¬ 
dulged  to  the  utmost,  so,  that,  for  months  together,  I  scarcely 
held  human  intercourse  outside  of  my  own  family,® 

4  O.  E.  Woodberry,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Boston,  1902,  p.  4 

B  J.  Hawthorne,  op,  cit.,  pp.  96-97. 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  attributes  the  solitude  of  those 
twelve  years  to  the  Hathornes,  not  his  mother ;  and  that 
in  the  period  of  his  neatest  solitude,  he  did  not  hold 
human  intercourse  outside  his  family. 

There  is  another,  more  pertinent  proof  that  Elizabeth 
Hathorne  did  not  abandon  daily  life  and  her  children, 
and  live  alone  with  her  ^rief.  This  is  the  matter  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  lioyhood  letters.  If  her  children  had  seen  her 
but  seldom,  it  does  not  appear  logical  or  even  probable 
that  her  son  would  have  written  her  letters,  remarkable 
in  that  age  in  the  tenderness  and  understanding  they 
revealed  that  existed  between  mother  and  son.  Through¬ 
out  her  children’s  youth,  Hawthorne’s  letters  show  that 
his  mother  had  a  lively  interest  in  their  doings  and  those 
of  her  Manning  relatives  and  that  she  was  their  close  con¬ 
fidante,  for  Hawthorne  never  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind 
quite  frankly  to  her.  That  she  had  periodic  attacks  of 
ill-health,  as  her  Raymond  neighbor  suggested,  is  substan¬ 
tiated  by  her  son’s  letters  and  those  of  the  Manning  fam¬ 
ily.  As  she  grew  older,  these  attacks  became  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  severe,  and  are  the  probable  explanation  of  her 
seclusion  in  her  later  years.  This  bad  health  might  be  an 
explanation  of  the  impression  Elizabeth  Peabody  had  that 
she  was  a  recluse.® 

Elizabeth  Hathorne  may  have  been  a  recluse,  but  she 
ran  a  farm  in  Maine  for  years,  ordering  fruit  trees  for 
her  brother  Robert  and  superintending  their  planting. 
She  may  have  spent  her  whole  life  in  her  room,  but  she 
kept  a  sharp  eye  on  women’s  styles,  for  she  was  able  to 
write  to  her  sister  and  state  just  what  sort  of  dress  she 
wanted  for  her  daughter.  She  may  never  have  joined  in 
her  family’s  life,  yet  in  nearly  every  letter  she  wrote  to 

6  Among  the  letters  of  the  family  which  mention  Mrs.  Ilath- 
ome’s  ill-health  are  the  following:  Richard  Manning  to  Robert 
Manning,  Raymond,  Me.,  October  20,  1816  and  November  10, 
1816 ;  John  Dike  to  Robert  Manning,  Salem,  Mass.,  August  4, 
1818;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hathorne  to  Robert  Manning,  August 
4,  1818,  “My  health  is  so  bad  I  can  do  but  little”;  Richard 
Manning  to  Robert,  Raymond,  February  16,  1820 ;  Richard  to 
Robert,  Raymond,  April  5,  1820;  and  Mary  Manning  to  Richard, 
Salem,  February  9,  1829. 
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Salem  while  she  was  in  Maine,  she  speaks  of  her  home¬ 
sickness  and  urgres  the  Manninf^s  to  visit  herJ 

Although  she  started  and  conducted  a  Sunday  school 
class  in  Raymond,  her  letters  are  not  so  filled  with  Bib¬ 
lical  texts  as  were  those  of  her  sister,  Mary  Manning. 
She  does  not  seem  to  have  inculcated  a  like  religious 
fervor  in  her  children.  Hawthorne  never  made  any  men¬ 
tion  of  his  or  his  sisters’  attending  church  while  they 
were  children,  and  his  days  at  Bowdoin  were  filled  with 
fines  imposed  for  cutting  prayers  and  Sunday  chapel. 
If  he  received  any  reprimands  from  home  for  such  con¬ 
duct,  he  ignored  them.  Hor  did  he  mention  any  religious 
doubts  during  the  years  when  boys  commonly  have  periods 
of  scepticism  in  matters  religious.  If  he  had  them,  he 
kept  them  to  himself. 

There  is  one  bit  of  contempyorary  information  about 
Elizabeth  Hathorne  from  one  who  knew  her.  Miss  Re¬ 
becca  Manning,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Robert,  and  Mrs. 
Hathome’s  niece,  said  that  the  stories  of  her  seclusion 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  She  added  that  Elizabeth 
Hathorne  usually  took  her  meals  with  her  family  and  was 
absent  only  when  she  was  ill.® 

Hawthorne  must  have  owed  a  great  deal  to  his  mother. 
She  had  been  a  sincere  and  devoted  wife,  and  a  mother 
whose  teachings  could  not  fail  to  impress  upon  her  chil¬ 
dren  a  bias  for  the  best  things  in  life.  Though  her  son 
was  undoubtedly  spoiled,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  his  fam¬ 
ily,  it  was  only  in  the  matter  of  little  indulgences,  and 
almost  inevitable  with  an  only  son.  Fundamentally,  he 
was  a  good  son  and  a  normal  boy.  He  was  not  a  selfish 
little  prig  as  he  might  easily  have  been,  because  of  the 
abundance  of  female  relatives  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  credit  of  his  up-bringing 
should  go  to  Elizabeth  Hathorne. 

The  feelings  of  companionship  and  tenderness  that 

7  In  reprard  to  Mrs.  Hathome’s  activities  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  church  at  Raymond  see  her  letter  to  Maria  Louisa  Hathorne, 
in  “Hawthorne  Prepares  for  College,’’  Jfew  England  Quarterly, 
XI  (March,  1938),  pp.  76-77. 

8  Rebecca  B.  Manning  (1834-1933),  although  she  lived  to  a 
great  age,  had  an  accurate  and  keen  memory,  as  she  proved 
over  and  over  again.  She  gave  this  piece  of  information  to  me. 
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existed  between  mother  and  son  apparently  weakened  to 
some  extent  as  the  years  went  on.  Hawthorne  himself 
jjives  the  reason  for  this  in  his  description  of  his  mother’s 
dyin"  hours: 

At  about  five  o’clock,  I  went  to  my  mother’s  chamber,  and 
was  shocked  to  see  such  an  alteration  since  my  last  visit, 
the  day  before  yesterday.  T  love  my  mother;  but  there  has 
been  ever  since  my  boyhood,  a  sort  of  coldness  of  intercourse 
between  us,  such  as  is  apt  to  come  between  persons  of  strong 
feelings,  if  they  are  not  managed  rightly.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  much  moved  at  the  time  —  that  is  to  say,  not  to  feel 
any  overpowering  emotion  struggling,  just  then  —  though  I 
knew  I  should  deeply  remember  and  regret  her.  Mrs.  Dike 
was  in  the  chamber.  Louisa  pointed  to  a  chair  near  the  bed ; 
but  I  was  moved  to  kneel  down  close  by  my  mother,  and  take 
her  hand.  She  knew  me,  but  could  only  murmur  a  few  indis¬ 
tinct  words  —  among  which  I  understood  an  injunction  to 
take  care  of  my  sisters.  Mrs.  Dike  left  the  Chamber,  and 
then  I  found  the  tears  slowly  gathering  in  my  eyes.  I  tried 
to  keep  them  down ;  but  it  would  not  be  —  I  kept  filling  up, 
till,  for  a  few  moments,  I  shook  with  sobs.  For  a  long  time, 
I  knelt  there,  holding  her  hand ;  and  surely  it  is  the  darkest 
hour  I  ever  lived.  Afterwards,  I  stood  by  the  open  window, 
and  looked  through  the  crevice  of  the  curtain.  The  shouts 
of  laughter,  and  cries  of  the  two  children  had  come  up  into 
the  chamber,  from  the  open  air,  making  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  death-bed  scene.  And  now,  through  the  crevice  of 
the  curtain,  I  saw  my  little  Una  of  the  golden  locks,  looking 
very  beautiful;  and  so  full  of  spirits  and  life  that  she  was 
life  itself.  And  then  I  looked  at  my  poor  dying  mother ;  and 
seemed  to  see  the  whole  of  human  existence  at  once,  standing 
in  the  dusty  midst  of  it.  Ah  what  a  mockery,  if  what  I  saw 
were  all,  —  let  the  interval  between  extreme  youth  and  dying 
age  be  filled  up  with  what  happiness  it  might!  But  God 
would  not  have  made  the  close  so  dark  and  wretched,  if  there 
were  nothing  beyond;  for  then  it  would  have  been  a  fiend 
that  created  us,  and  measured  out  our  existence,  thrust  out 
of  life  into  annihilation  in  this  miserable  way.  So,  out  of 
the  bitterness  of  death,  I  gather  the  sweet  assurance  of  a 
better  state  of  being.® 

9  Kandall  Stewart  (ed.).  The  American  Notebooks  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  Haicthorne,  New  Haven :  Yale  University  Press,  1932, 

pp.  210-211. 
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existed  between  mother  and  son  apparently  weakened  to 
some  extent  as  the  years  went  on.  Hawthorne  himself 
/rives  the  reason  for  this  in  his  description  of  his  mother’s 
dyin/r  hours: 

At  about  five  o’clock,  I  went  to  my  mother’s  chamber,  and 
was  shocked  to  see  such  an  alteration  since  my  last  visit, 
the  day  before  yesterday.  I  love  my  mother;  but  there  has 
been  ever  since  my  boyhood,  a  sort  of  coldness  of  intercourse 
between  us,  such  as  is  apt  to  come  between  persons  of  strong 
feelings,  if  they  are  not  managed  rightly.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  much  moved  at  the  time  —  that  is  to  say,  not  to  feel 
any  overpowering  emotion  struggling,  just  then  —  though  I 
knew  I  should  deeply  remember  and  regret  her.  Mrs.  Dike 
was  in  the  chamber.  Louisa  pointed  to  a  chair  near  the  bed ; 
but  I  was  moved  to  kneel  down  close  by  my  mother,  and  take 
her  hand.  She  knew  me,  but  could  only  murmur  a  few  indis¬ 
tinct  words  —  among  which  I  understood  an  injunction  to 
take  care  of  my  sisters.  Mrs.  Dike  left  the  Chamber,  and 
then  I  found  the  tears  slowly  gathering  in  my  eyes.  I  tried 
to  keep  them  down ;  but  it  would  not  be  —  I  kept  filling  up, 
till,  for  a  few  moments,  I  shook  vdth  sobs.  For  a  long  time, 
I  knelt  there,  holding  her  hand;  and  surely  it  is  the  darkest 
hour  I  ever  lived.  Afterwards,  I  stood  by  the  open  window, 
and  looked  through  the  crevice  of  the  curtain.  The  shouts 
of  laughter,  and  cries  of  the  two  children  had  come  up  into 
the  chamber,  from  the  open  air,  making  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  death-bed  scene.  And  now,  through  the  crevice  of 
the  curtain,  I  saw  my  little  TJna  of  the  golden  locks,  looking 
very  beautiful;  and  so  full  of  spirits  and  life  that  she  was 
life  itself.  And  then  I  looked  at  my  poor  dying  mother ;  and 
seemed  to  see  the  whole  of  human  existence  at  once,  standing 
in  the  dusty  midst  of  it.  Ah  what  a  mockery,  if  what  I  saw 
were  all,  —  let  the  interval  between  extreme  youth  and  dying 
age  be  filled  up  with  what  happiness  it  might!  But  God 
would  not  have  made  the  close  so  dark  and  wretched,  if  there 
were  nothing  beyond;  for  then  it  would  have  been  a  fiend 
that  created  us,  and  measured  out  our  existence,  thrust  out 
of  life  into  annihilation  in  this  miserable  way.  So,  out  of 
the  bitterness  of  death,  I  gather  the  sweet  assurance  of  a 
better  state  of  being.® 

OKandall  Stewart  (ed.).  The  American  Notebooks  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  Haicthorne,  New  Haven :  Yale  University  Press,  1932, 

pp.  210-211. 
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In  turning  to  Hawthorne’s  father,  there  is  still  less 
from  which  to  reconstruct  him.  The  chief  impression 
one  gets  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Hathonie  is  that  of  silence. 
In  this  way  he  was  different  from  his  father,  Bold  Daniel, 
who  had  a  reputation  for  bluster  and  sternness,  —  a  repu¬ 
tation  which  came  largely  from  his  nautical  friends.  One 
old  sea  captain,  on  learning  of  the  betrothal  of  Elizabeth 
Manning  to  Nathaniel  Hathorne,  stopped  Elizabeth’s 
father  on  the  street. 

“I  hear  your  darter  is  going  to  marry  the  son  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Hathorne?” 

“I  believe  she  is,”  Mr.  Manning  had  replied. 

“I  know  him,”  the  old  Captain  had  continued,  “I 
knowed  the  old  man,  and  he  was  the  sternest  man  that 
ever  walked  a  deck!”^® 

Salem  did  not  know  the  Hathornes  particularly  well, 
for  with  their  declining  prosperity  and  loss  of  prestige 
throughout  the  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
had  withdrawn  more  and  more  to  themselves.  Their  aus¬ 
terity  of  manner,  their  composed  indifference  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  interests  of  their  Salem  neighbors,  were  repro¬ 
duced  in  their  famous  descendant.  Yet,  although  they 
had  lost  the  friendship  of  Salem,  the  Hathornes  never 
lost  its  respect. 

The  sea  captain  who  courted  the  girl  next  door  was  no 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  Hathornes  in  this  respect. 
He  had  been  disciplined  from  early  youth  by  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  quarter  deck;  his  gravity  came  from  years  of 
responsibility  and  command.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
he  was  inclined  to  melancholy,  as  well  as  reticence;  and 
that,  although  he  was  an  admirable  shipmaster,  he  was 
also  an  assiduous  reader  and  always  carried  great  num¬ 
bers  of  books  with  him  on  his  voyages.  His  picture  seems 
to  bear  proof  of  his  inherent  sadness,  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  sea  captains  to  take  libraries  with  them  on 
their  long  voyages.  In  appearance  his  son  was  very  like 
him,  for  a  sailor  once  stopped  Hawthorne  when  he  was 
Surveyor  of  Customs  in  Salem,  and  asked  him  if  he  were 

10  L.  Morris,  The  Rebellious  Puritan,  New  York :  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1927,  p.  9. 
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related  to  Captain  Hathorne.  He  had  recognized  him  by 
his  likeness  to  his  father. 

If  Hawthorne  himself  attributed  his  taciturnity  and  his 
love  of  solitude  to  his  father,  and  there  seems  to  be  good 
grounds  for  so  doing,  he  was  affected  by  him,  according 
to  family  tradition,  in  yet  another  way.  The  suddenness 
and  loneliness  of  Captain  Hathorne’s  death,  so  far  away 
from  Salem,  must  have  had  some  effect  on  his  son.  He 
was,  in  all  probability,  too  young  to  remember  his  father, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  Captain’s  death  would  there¬ 
fore  be  the  more  powerful  and  mysterious.  Lathrop  tells 
us  that  when  Hawthorne  was  very  small,  “  ...  he  would 
break  out  from  the  midst  of  childish  brooding  and  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘There  mother!  I  is  going  away  to  sea  some  time 
.  .  .  and  I’ll  never  come  back  again!’ 

This  tale  is  not  improbable.  A  young  boy,  who  did 
not  have  much  opportunity  to  mix  with  children  of  his 
own  age,  and  who  had  an  unusually  imaginative  nature, 
under  such  circumstances  would  be  very  likely  to  think 
of  his  father  often,  and  make  up  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
him. 

Other  than  the  tendencies  he  inherited  from  them, 
Nathaniel  was  little  affected  by  his  Hathorne  relatives, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  bringing-up.  Shortly 
after  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Hathorne,  being  unable 
to  support  herself  and  her  children  on  the  little  property 
that  had  been  left  her,  moved  back  into  her  father’s 
house.  The  Manning  family  was  a  large  one,  and  at 
the  time  the  Hathornes  were  there,  all  but  one  of  them 
were  living  at  home.^^  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  Ha- 

11  G.  P.  Lathrop,  A  Study  of  Hawthorne,  Boston,  1876,  pp. 
61-62. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

13  The  Hathorne  family  at  this  time  consisted  of  Bold  Daniel’s 
widow,  Eachel  (Phelps)  Hathorne,  (1734-1813),  and  her  two 
unmarried  daughters,  Eunice,  (1767-1827),  and  Ruth,  (1778- 
1847).  There  were  also  three  married  daughters,  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Manning  correspondence,  and  whom  the  Hathorne 
girls,  Elizabeth  and  Louisa,  frequently  visited.  They  were 
Rachel,  (Mrs.  Simon  Forrester),  (1757-1823)  ;  Sarah,  (Mrs.  John 
Crowninshield),  (1763-1827)  ;  and  Judith,  (Mrs.  George  Archer), 
b.  1770.  A  son,  Daniel,  born  1768,  is  never  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  letters. 

14  It  was  composed  of  Richard,  (1755-1812)  ;  his  wife,  Miriam 
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thorne  took  her  children  to  Raymond  as  soon  as  she  could. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mannings  took  an  interest 
in  their  nephew  and  their  nieces,  but  in  such  an  over¬ 
crowded  home,  no  particular  attention  could  be  paid  to 
them.  Yet  it  was  Robert  Manning^®  who  took  upon  him¬ 
self,  not  only  his  sister’s  business  affairs,  but  also  his 
nephew’s  education.  Robert,  who  had  become  a  broker 
in  Salem  when  barely  out  of  his  teens,  and  later  took  over 
the  management  of  the  stagecoach  company  his  father 
owned,  was  not  only  a  man  of  unusual  business  ability, 
but  he  became  a  noted  pomologist  as  well.  He  began  to 
collect  choice  varieties  of  fruit  trees  in  1817,  and  at  his 
death  he  had  the  finest  orchards  in  America.  Finan¬ 
cially,  he  made  it  possible  for  his  nephew  to  attend  school 
and  college  and  was  probably  the  person  most  responsible 
for  Hawthorne’s  subsequent  career  in  literature. 

Mary,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  remained  unmarried, 
was  more  or  less  in  charge  of  her  nephew  during  the  two 
years  he  was  separated  from  his  mother  and  sisters  and 
was  in  Salem  preparing  for  college.  Though  he  chafed 
under  her  restrictions  and  on  occasion,  during  his  boy¬ 
hood,  spoke  unkindly  of  her,  she  apparently  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  him,  and,  as  maiden  aunts  are  apt  to  be,  had 
definite  ideas  about  his  up-bringing  which  interfered  with 
his  freedom.  When  Hawthorne  was  older,  he  recognized 
her  devotion  to  him  and  appreciated  it. 

The  Manning  brothers  were  all  busy  with  their  various 
interests  and  affairs  and  were  away  from  Salem  for  much 
of  the  time;  and  although  Robert  watched  the  progress  of 
Hawthorne’s  education  carefully,  it  naturally  happened 
that  the  boy  spent  his  childhood  almost  entirely  in  the 
society  of  women.  That  this  situation  had  an  effect  on 
his  character  cannot  be  denied.  Undoubtedly  it  would 

(Lord)  Manning',  (1748-1826),  and  the  following  children:  1. 
Mary  Manning,  (1777-1841)  ;  2.  William,  (1778-1864)  ;  3.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hathorne,  (1780-1849)  ;  4.  Robert,  (1784-1842)  ;  5.  Maria, 
(1786-1814)  ;  6.  John,  (1788-1812)  ;  7.  Priscilla  (Manning)  Dike, 
(1790-1873),  before  her  marriage;  8.  Samuel,  (1791-1833). 
There  was  another  son,  Richard,  (1782-1831),  who  lived  in 
Raymond,  Maine.  He  died  and  was  buried  there. 

15  F.  C.  Sears,  “Robert  Manning,”  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1931,  XII,  252- 
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have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had  mixed  more  with  boys 
of  his  own  age  and  had  had  a  father  to  guide  him.  Al¬ 
though  he  began  normally  enough  to  play  with  boys  of 
his  own  age,  an  accident  while  he  was  playing  ball  caused 
a  lameness  that  lasted  several  years  and  necessitated  his 
remaining  at  home.  By  the  time  he  was  well  enough  to 
join  them  once  more,  he  was  at  Raymond,  where  play¬ 
mates  were  few.  Yet,  indirectly,  his  childhood  may  have 
been  all  for  the  best.  Being  of  an  independent  spirit,  he 
withdrew  as  much  as  he  could  from  the  feminine  society 
in  which  he  found  himself  (with  the  exception  of  his 
mother  and  sisters),  and,  as  a  result,  filled  his  lonely 
hours  with  reading  and  dreaming.  This  tendency  was 
strengthened  by  his  lameness,  for  the  forced  idleness 
turned  him  even  more  to  his  books  and  his  introspection. 
It  may  not  have  been  a  particularly  healthy  existence, 
but  it  must  have  been  partly  responsible  for  his  future 
career. 

While  the  whole  family  were  living  at  the  Manning 
house,  the  children  were  left  largely  to  their  own  devices, 
as  far  as  amusement  was  concerned.  Robert  Manning’s 
daughter-in-law  gave  a  picture  of  their  existence: 

There  is  nothing  in  Salem  more  closely  connected  with 
Hawthorne’s  early  life  than  the  mementoes  of  this  old  house ; 
the  little  chair  used  by  him  and  his  sisters  when  children, 
the  silver  porringer  engraved  with  his  grandmother’s  name, 
Miriam  Manning,  her  large  armchair  with  its  claw  feet,  his 
grandfather’s  corner  chair,  the  mahogany  card  table  that 
stood  in  his  mother’s  parlor,  and  the  book  shelves  that  hung 
above  the  old  sideboard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  on 
which  were  ranged  volumes  of  Addison’s  Spectator,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  Johnson’s  Idler,  Spenser’s 
Faerie  Queen,  which  was  a  special  favorite,  and  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  over  which  Hawthorne  would  muse  for  hours.  .  .  . 
The  children  grew  up  untrammeled,  developing  their  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics;  the  family  had  no  fondness  for  music. 
Hawthorne  writes  of  himself:  “I  have  no  ear  for  an  organ 
or  a  jewsharp  nor  any  instrument  between  the  two.”*® 

Hawthorne’s  youth,  then,  was  spent  almost  entirely 
with  his  Manning  relatives.  Though  he  knew  his  Ha- 
thorne  aunts,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  rearing  or 

16  E.  Manning,  The  Boyhood  of  Hawthorne,  op.  cit.,  p.  503. 
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his  education.  Raised  by  the  Mannings,  educated  by  the 
Mannings,  in  their  society  constantly,  for  even  in  Ray¬ 
mond  there  was  a  Manning  uncle,  Hawthorne,  in  spite 
of  it  all,  remained  fundamentally  a  Hathorne.  It  was 
of  his  paternal  ancestors  he  thought  and  with  whom  he 
felt  himself  most  closely  akin :  martial  old  William,  who 
had  come  from  England  on  the  ArbeUa;  the  witch-perse¬ 
cutor,  Judge  John;  quiet,  home-keeping  Farmer  Joseph; 
bold  and  blustering  privateer  Captain  Daniel;  and  his 
silent,  melancholy  father.  Captain  Nathaniel.  In  his 
essay  on  ‘‘The  Custom  House,’’  which  prefaces  The  Scar¬ 
let  Letter,  Hawthorne  said:  “The  figure  of  that  first  an¬ 
cestor,  [William],  invested  by  family  tradition  with  a 
dim  and  dusky  grandeur,  was  prominent  to  my  boyish 
imagination,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  It  still 
haunts  me,  and  induces  a  sort  of  home-feeling  with  the 
past.”^^ 

He  had  his  mother’s  gray  eyes,  and  her  gentle  manners, 
her  reserve  and  thoughtfulness  as  well;  but  he  was  all 
Hathorne  otherwise,  —  in  appearance,  in  thought,  in 
feeling,  and  in  imagination.  The  Mannings  had  very 
little  effect  upon  him.  There  was  the  adventurous,  rest¬ 
less  strain  within  him  which  would  never  submit  to  a 
stool  in  the  oflSce  of  his  uncles’  stage-coach  line,  that 
turned  him  from  the  ministry,  the  law,  and  medicine,  — 
in  fact,  all  safe  and  respectable  professions,  to  the  uncer¬ 
tain  one  of  a  writer.  If  he  had  not  been  a  writer,  he  is 
quoted  as  saying,  he  would  have  followed  the  sea.  He 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  near  it ;  so  this  state¬ 
ment  is  very  likely  true.^* 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor  William, 
who  left  the  comfort  and  security  of  his  English  home  to 
come  to  an  unknown  land  and  start  from  the  very  earth 
itself,  burned  sufiiciently  strong  in  his  descendant  to  make 
him  turn  his  back  upon  the  conventional  existence  of  his 
maternal  relatives  and  follow  the  hazardous  path  of  lit¬ 
erature, — a  path,  which,  in  those  days,  led  nobody  knew 
where.  It  may  be  protested  that  he  would  not  have  done 
this,  had  he  not  been  supported  during  the  twelve  years 

ITN.  Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  Boston,  1850,  p.  9. 

18  G.  P.  Lathrop,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 
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following  his  graduation  from  Bowdoin.  If  the  ghosts 
of  his  ancestors  had  gathered  around  the  baby’s  cradle 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival  into  this  world,  and  looking 
ahead,  saw  his  future,  they  would  have  called  him  a 
changeling  and  would  have  washed  their  hands  of  him. 
His  life,  his  ambition,  his  work,  and  his  rewards  were 
to  bo  remote  from  theirs.  He  would  carry  the  name  of 
Hawthorne  farther  than  the  furthest-faring  of  his  sea¬ 
going  ancestors,  but  by  a  different  road.  He  would  care 
nothing  for  what  to  his  forefathers  had  seemed  of  su¬ 
preme  importance,  while  what  he  was  to  strive  for  and 
accomplish  would  have  been,  for  them,  little  more  than 
fantasy  and  failure. 


HAWTHORNE’S  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE  BILLS. 


Nathaniel  Hathorne  to  the  President  &  Trustees  of 
Bowdoin  College,  Dr. 

1821.  Dec'  19.  To  term  Bill  due  the  day  $12.87 
February  18,  1822 

Received  payment 

J.  Abbot,  Treas.  of  Bowdoin  College. 


Brunswick  Dec.  19,  1821. 
Nathaniel  Hathorne  to  S.  T.  Newman,  Dr. 

To  board  11  weeks  at  1.75  per  week  19.25 
Received  payment 

S.  T.  Newman. 

—  Hawthorne  Collection,  Essex  Institute. 


JOURNAL  OF  STEPHEN  CROSS  OF  NEWBURY- 
PORT,  ENTITLED  “UP  TO  ONTARIO  ”  THE 
ACTIVITIES  OF  NEWBURYPORT  SHIP¬ 
BUILDERS  IN  CANADA  IN  1756. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  Sabah  E.  Mitlt.iken. 

{Continued  from  Volume  LXXV,  page  357.) 

August  13th.  this  Morning  find  the  Enemy  have  got 
an  entranchment  hove  up  within  about  100  yards  of  fort 
Ontario,  so  high,  as  to  cover  them  from  our  Shot,  in  the 
Night,  Coll  Schyler  with  his  men,  moved  out  to  fort 
Raskell.  the  Carpenters  went  And  cut  some  timber,  and 
fortified  A  Magazen,  in  that  fort,  and  aded  some  little 
addition,  to  fortifying  the  Fort,  our  vessells  Return 
again  into  the  Harbour,  the  Enemy  Keep  A  Brisk  and 
Constant  fire,  with  Small  arms,  on  the  Fort  Ontario,  one 
man  Killed,  our  Men  Return  the  fire,  both  of  Small 
Arms  &  Cannon,  but  Mostly  at  Random,  the  Enemy 
Scarsly  Seen,  Untill  about  Noon:  when  our  Men  being 
in  Number  about  450,  Evacuated  the  Fort,  and  Cros**  the 
River,  went  and  Joyned  Col :  Schuyler  in  our  poor  Pitty- 
ful  Fort  Raskell  which  was  on  Rising  Ground  Just  in  the 
Edge  of  the  Woods,  about  2  Musket  Shots  from  the  Main 
Fort:  the  Enemy  Soon  took  Posession  of  Fort  Ontario, 
and  now  we  are  Altogether  Expyosed  to  the  Enemy,  they 
having  the  Ground  on  the  other  Side  the  River  which  is 
high,  and  looks  directly  into  our  IMain  fort,  which  is  on  a 
High  Point,  with  a  Decent  to  the  Lake  and  River,  and  a 
Fasheen  on  the  land  side,  the  Cannon  ^founted,  in  ambe- 
ziiens  that  way.  Fort  Ontario  w^as  its  defence  on  the  River 
Side,  which  is  now  gone,  and  Nothing  to  Defend  us  that 
way,  but  the  old  Stone  House,  which  was  called  the  Old 
Fort,  but  of  no  Consequence,  Either  for  Bigness,  or 
Strength,  against  Cannon;  thus  we  find  our  Selves  in  a 
Pityfull  Situation ;  and  no  way  of  Retreat  or  Escape. 

Saturday  Augmt  IJfth.  On  the  Appearance  of  Day 
light  our  ]\rorning  Gun  was  fired  as  usual,  But  A  Shot 
(14) 
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Put  in  it,  and  pointed  to  Port  Ontario,  Concluding  the 
Enemy  to  be  there;  we  were  immediately  answered  by 
12  Shot,  from  so  many  heavy  Cannons  which  they  had 
Prepared  in  a  fasheen  Battery,  on  the  high  Bank  of  the 
River,  before  the  fort  (in  the  Cover  of  the  Night)  Upon 
which,  our  Guns  were  Briched  about,  on  their  platforms, 
all  that  Coild  be  Brot  to  Bear,  and  as  Severe  A  Cannon¬ 
ade  on  Both  Sides,  as  Perhaps  Ever  was,  until  about  10 
o’clock,  about  this  time  we  Discovered  the  Enemy,  in  Great 
Numbers,  Crossing  the  River;  and  we  not  in  force  Suffi¬ 
cient  to  go  up  and  oppose  them,  and  being  Judged  not  safe, 
any  longer,  to  Keep  the  Men,  in  Fort  Raskel,  that  was 
Evacuated;  and  we  all  were  Huddled  together,  in  and 
about  the  Main  Fort,  the  Comadent,  Coll  Manser,  about 
this  time  was  killed  by  a  Cannon  Ball ;  thus  the  man  who 
this  week  had  the  lives  of  valuable  men  in  his  hands,  and 
would  not  extend  Mercy  to  them,  now  had  not  time,  not 
even  to  sue  for  his  own  life;  the  Enemy  now  appearing 
on  the  edge  of  the  Woods,  and  many  of  our  Men  Killed 
and  Wounded,  and  no  Place  of  Shelter,  in  any  Quarter; 
A  Council  of  War,  was  held  in  the  Ditch;  A  Parley  was 
beat,  and  A  Flag  For  A  truce  hung  out;  and  our  Fire 
Stopped  Upon  which,  the  Enemys  Fire  also  Seased ;  an  of¬ 
ficer  Sent  over  with  A  Flag  and  one  of  their  officers  Came 
over  to  us;  and  our  Commanding  officer.  Proposed,  to 
give  up  the  fort,  on  Conditions  of  their  Giving  us  leave 
to  March  off  Unmolested ;  with  our  arms  and  two  Pieces 
of  Cannon ;  this  was  Refused,  and  no  Other  Terms  would 
they  acceed  to.  but  our  Delivering  up  the  fort,  with  all  the 
Stores,  and  we  to  be  Prisoners  of  War,  and  to  be  sent  to 
Canada ;  at  length  this  was  Accepted ;  and  an  officer  Came 
over  to  take  Possession,  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  came 
flocking  in  from  all  Sides,  we  were  all  ordered  to  cross 
the  River,  and  put  ourselves  under  the  Protection  of  the 
french  Regular  army ;  thus,  this  Place  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French;  with  a  Great  Quantity  of  Stores,  we 
suppose  about  9000  Barrells  of  Provisions,  A  Consider¬ 
able  Number  of  Brass,  and  Iron  Cannon,  and  Morters; 
one  Vessell  just  Launched,  two  Sloops  Peirced  for  10 
Guns  each,  one  Schooner  Peirced  for  10  Guns,  and  one 
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Row  Gaily,  with  Swivels,  and  one  Small  vessell  on  the 
Stock  about  Half  Built,  A  great  Number  of  Whailboats, 
and  as  Near  as  I  can  Judge  between  14  &  16  hundred. 
Prisoners;  Including  Soldiers,  Sailers,  Carpenters,  and 
other  artifisers.  Settlers,  Indians,  traders.  Women,  and 
Children,  the  Army  to  Which  we  Surrendered,  Consisted 
of  5  Regiments  of  Regular  Troops,  and  about  1000  Cana¬ 
dians,  and  Indians,  with  an  Artilery,  Consisting  of  40 
Peices  of  Cannon,  besides  Morters  and  Howitzars,  mostly 
if  not  all  Brass,  and  it  is  Laid  to  be  the  Artilery,  which 
was  taken  from  Gen”  Braddock,  at  the  Ohio;  on  going 
over  to  the  French  Army,  we  was  ordered  into  fort  On¬ 
tario,  which  was  Made  our  Prison  for  the  Present ;  and  A 
Guard  Set  Round  us,  for  two  Reasons,  one  to  Prevent  our 
Stragling  off,  and  another,  to  Prevent  the  Indians  from 
Murthering  us;  as  we  Understood,  they  had  all  the  Sick, 
and  Wounded,  and  those  who  instid,  of  Coming  directly 
over  the  River  to  the  French  Regular  troops,  went  to  the 
Setlers,  and  traders  Houses,  and  Intoxicated  themSelves 
with  liquor,  this  Army  was  Commanded  by  Gen”  Mont¬ 
calm;  all  those  who  obeyed  the  orders,  and  Crossed  the 
River,  to  the  French  Army,  was  verry  well  Used;  Some 
of  our  Soldiers,  before  they  Came  over,  went  to  the  Stone 
Houses,  and  filled  their  Canteens  with  Rum  and  Asoon 
as  they  were  Got  Safe  into  fort  Ontario,  under  the  French 
Guards;  began  to  Drink  and  Soon  Got  Intoxicated,  and 
Soon  began  fighting,  with  oneanother;  while  others  Sing¬ 
ing,  Dancing,  Hollowing,  and  Cahooping,  that  it  appeared 
More  like  a  Bedlam,  than  A  Prison ;  Soon  after  the  Indians 
had  got  into  our  fort,  they  went  Searching  for  Rum; 
which  they  found,  and  began  to  Drink,  when  they  Soon 
became  like  so  Many  hel  Hounds;  and  after  Murdering, 
and  Scalping,  all  they  Could  find  on  that  Side,  Come 
over  the  River  with  A  Design,  to  do  the  Same  to  all  the 
Rest;  and  on  their  Coming  Near  the  Fort  where  we  was. 
and  hearing  the  Confused  noyes  of  those  within;  United 
their  Hideous  Yells  and  Rushed  the  Guards  Exceeding 
hard,  to  git  in  among  us,  with  their  Tomehawks;  and  it 
was  with  Great  difficulty  the  French,  Could  Prevent 
them;  in  the  Evening  Some  French  officers.  Come  int-o 
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the  Fort,  and  told  us,  excep  we  would  be  still,  they  Could 
not  Keep  the  Indians  out,  from  us,  and  Must,  and  Would, 
take  off  their  Guard,  for  they  were  so  Raveing  distracted, 
by  hearing  ower  nois,  that  Except  we  were  Still,  they 
must  give  us  up ;  but  all  Signefied  Nothing,  our  Drunken 
Soldiers  Continued  their  Noyes,  and  the  Indians,  their 
Strugles  &  Yelling,  Until  the  operations  of  the  Liquor, 
togather  with  the  Strong  Exercions,  began  to  dispose  boath 
Parties  to  Sleep,  which  about  12  oc  Clock  took  Place,  and 
to  our  great  Joy,  all  was  Quiet. 

August  15th.  this  Morning  all  verry  Quiet;  and  the 
French  treat  us  Civilly:  two  french  Schooners  arrived; 
and  the  French  are  Imployed  in  Loading  the  vessells  with 
the  Provisions  Stores  Cannon  &s;  and  demolishing  our 
Forts,  and  Sending  away  our  officers  and  Men,  and  Con¬ 
tinued  in  this  Buisness,  LTntil  the  19th  about  one  Hower 
before  Sun  Sett  all  the  Prisoners  which  had  not  been 
Sent  off  (among  which  We  Were)  was  Shiped  on  Board 
Boats,  and  Sent  off;  rowed  about  15  Miles,  then  Put 
on  Shore,  and  Stopped  for  the  Night,  but  we  were  not 
allowed  to  land,  but  must  ly  on  Board  the  Boats,  15  being 
on  Board  the  Boat  in  which  I  was,  which  Made  it  Un¬ 
comfortable: 

20th.  at  daylight  Set  out,  and  Rowed  all  day,  without 
Stoping  but  once,  on  Shore,  about  half  an  Hower.  Suppose 
we  went  this  day,  about  40  miles,  at  Night  Come  to  A 
Pinensula,  where  we  find  the  French  have  A  Stockadeo 
fort,  and  A  Number  of  Soldiers,  this  Place  we  Suppose 
to  have  been  the  General  Randisvoos  of  their  Army;  we 
are  Obliged  to  ly  on  Board  our  Boats  another  Night. 

21  we  are  Put  on  Shore,  the  Bohts  we  Come  in  went 
off  with  their  loading;  and  A  Number  More  Boats  Arrive 
from  Oswego: 

22  the  whole  of  the  French  Army  Arrive,  from  Oswego ; 
and  after  the  whole  are  landed,  the  Army  was  drawn  up, 
and  fire  three  vollies: 

23d  25th  Prisoners,  are  ordered  to  Imbark,  on  Board 
Battos,  to  go  for  Montreal:  (among  which  were  all  the 
Newbury  Carpenters)  Except  Moses  Bayley,  Swasy  Dole 
and  Chandler)  the  later  having  been  Unwell  A  long  time 
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was  Now  verry  Sick,  we  Set  out  about  9  in  the  Morning, 
and  Rowed  until  about  3,  our  Cours  about  N  W  we  Now 
Entered  A  Bay,  of  about  one  Mile  wide,  and  Many 
Islands,  our  Cours  about  N  E.  we  Proceed  on  with  A 
Gentle  Stream,  in  our  favor  until  about  12  at  Night; 
when  we  Put  on  Shore  to  Stop  for  the  Remainder  of  the 
Night,  but  not  allowed  to  land. 

2Jith  Set  out  at  Break  of  day  went  before  A  Gentle 
Stream,  but  Increasing  in  Strength,  until  about  2  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  arrived  at  Osneegauche,  where  we 
Stopped  A  Short  time,  here  wee  See  Several  of  our  Men, 
who  had  been  Picked  off,  from  us  in  times  Passed,  they 
were  Dressed  and  Painted,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  here 
is  A  Small  fort,  the  Stream  now  is  become  Strong,  after 
going  about  an  Hower  before  it,  and  Passing  many  Is¬ 
lands,  Come  to  where  the  Bay  or  River  is  Contracted 
much  Narower,  and  Passed  Some  falls,  one  of  which  was 
Considerable,  boat  went  Ahead  of  the  !Main  Body,  and 
about  Sunsett  we  Put  on  Shore  to  wait  for  the  fleet  to 
come  up.  they  not  appearing  we  Stopped  all  Night 

25t1i  about  8  oc  clock  this  Morning,  the  fleet  Come 
forward,  we  Put  off  and  went  before  A  Strong  Stream. 
Soon  found  the  River  Contract  Narrow  between  High 
land,  on  Each  Side,  and  very  Rapid  falls,  which  we 
Passed  all  Safely  through  it  was  not  without  much  danger, 
about  2  oc  clock,  we  entered  A  lake,  which  we  Judge  to 
be  about  10  miles  wide  &  40  Tvong.  is  Called  as  we  arc 
told,  St.  Peters  Lake.  A  Strong  Stream  in  this  Lake, 
between  the  Islands,  of  which  there  is  Many,  by  dark 
got  through  it,  having  had  A  E air  Wind  and  Good  Breez. 

August  26th.  Set  out  at  Sunriseing,  and  went  before  A 
Rapid  Stream,  until  al)out  10  occlock,  when  we  Came  to 
A  Falls,  where  we  were  all  landed,  and  traviled  about  5 
Miles,  the  Boats  going  over  the  Falls  of  this  distance 
Light;  on  this  Carrying  place  is  a  Stockado  Fort,  and 
Church  at  the  Foot  of  the  Falls,  we  again  Imbark,  and 
Enter  A  Bay  which  we  Judge  to  be  16  or  18  Miles,  over, 
this  Bay  we  Rowed,  again  A  Strong  Brees  of  wind,  which 
Made  Much  Sea.  at  the  Lower  South  Side  of  the  River, 
it  appeared  walled  in,  and  the  walls  &  Houses  White- 
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washed,  it  is  called  Cawnemagga ;  about  A  Mile  below 
this,  we  were  landed,  on  the  North  Shore;  A  falls  begin¬ 
ning  here  which  Continues  down  to  Montreal,  about  19 
miles,  we  Marched  by  land  down  to  the  City,  was  Carryed 
before  the  Govemour.  it  being  dark  was  ordered  to  the 
Guard  house,  where  we  Continue  for  the  Night,  being 
Served  Some  Good  White  bread,  we  having  been  verry 
Badly  Served  for  Provisions,  Since  we  left  the  French 
Camp,  on  the  Lake: 

21  This  Morning  we  are  removed  from  the  Guard 
house  to  an  open  Parade,  in  the  back  of  the  City:  and  A 
Guard  Set  over  us:  A  Number  more  of  our  own  men 
Come  in.  they  Stopped  last  Night  about  18  ^liles  from 
this,  where  was  A  Number  of  Indians  who  Killed  &  Scalp 
two  men;  we  are  Served  Some  verry  mean  bread  &  %  of 
A  Pound  of  verry  bad  Pork  A  Man. 

August  28  A  Number  more  of  our  People  Come,  among 
which  is  Bayley,  Swasey,  and  Pole,  and  Inform  us  they 
left  Poor  Chandler,  in  the  Batto  9  Miles  from  here,  he 
not  being  able  to  Stand  or  even  to  Set  up,  and  fear  we 
Shall  never  See  him  again :  we  had  no  Provision  this  day, 
only  one  Loaf  of  Bread,  for  16  ]\Ien,  and  had  one  tent 
for  50  Men,  which  was  all,  the  Shelter  we  had  from  the 
Weather: 

29  ^lore  of  our  men  Come  in.  they  Inform  us,  they 
found  Mr.  Chandler  in  the  Batto  Dead,  they  Bureyed 
him:  had  no  Provisions,  but  1  &  french  Buisket,  A 
Man,  and  that  verry  ]\rouldy. 

SOtli.  alx)ut  Midnight  Some  of  the  French  soldiers 
Come  and  enquired  for  the  Women,  and  found  one  Sargent 
Nortens  Wife;  whoom  they  attempted  to  Carry  off,  but 
She  and  her  Husband  Screamed  Murder,  on  which  they 
left.  Just  at  this  time,  Jesse  Worcester,  being  in  the  tent 
with  A  Number  more  !Made  A  Struggle  as  though  in  A 
fit.  we  Immediately  got  A  Light,  but  on  the  lightt  Com¬ 
ing,  which  was  but  a  fiew  Minutes,  found  he  was  Dead; 
in  the  Morning  we  began  Diging  A  Grave,  but  before  we 
had  half  done  it,  was  ordered  to  go  on  Board  A  Sloop, 
which  was  to  Carry  us  to  Quebeck;  Some  that  were  left 
A  little  longer  in  the  Place,  finished  digging  the  Grave, 
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and  Bury^  him;  thus  2  of  our  towns  men  Are  taken  off 
in  Quick  Succession:  May  we  be  Prepared  for  the  Next 
Call :  one  Hundred  Seventy  among  Which  was  Coll  Schuy¬ 
ler  &  Capt  Skiner,  was  now  on  Board  A  Sloop  of  40  tons : 
Bound  for  Queheck,  was  Served  A  loaf  of  Bread,  and  one 
Pound  of  Pork,  A  Man,  which  is  our  allowance,  to  Carry 
us  to  Queheck,  and  was  on  our  Passage  Until — 

September  4th.  about  nine  in  the  Morning,  Arrived  at 
Queheck:  here  lay  2  Ships  of  50  Guns,  and  Several  other 
of  Smaller  fence,  and  A  Number  of  Small  Vessells.  one 
of  the  50  Gun  Ships,  had  been  launched  only  the  Saturday 
before:  another  Large  Ship  on  the  Stocks,  about  half 
Built :  we  are  soon  Put  on  Shore  and  Marched  to  the  N  W 
Part  of  the  City,  and  Put  into  A  Grand  long  Stone  Bar¬ 
rack  of  3  Stories,  divided  into  Conveniant  Rooms  with 
Cabbins  and  Straw  Beds,  and  in  the  2  lower  Stories  fire 
Places,  our  lot  was  an  Upper  Story  in  which  was  no  fire 
Place:  were  Served  only  ^me  Bread,  which  we  Gredily 
Eat,  having  had  nothing  served  us  since  the  31st.  of 
August:  here  we  found  A  Considerable  number  of  our 
fellow  Prisoners  booth  men  and  Women  who  had  been 
Brought  here  before  us  who  inform  us  they  had  l)een 
Served  with  Provisions  Sufficient  for  Comfortable  Sup¬ 
port  which  was  Great  Satisfaction  to  us  who  was  in  Such 
an  hungry  State 

Sunday  September  5th.  we  are  Served  with  Provisions 
for  two  days  it  being  2'**  of  fresh  Beef  a  man  and  two  large 
loves  of  Good  Bread  for  3  men  which  was  our  allowance 
the  whole  time  we  Continiied  here  and  were  well  treated 
as  Prisoners  Especially  by  the  Old  Gentleman  who  was 
the  Keeper  of  the  Prison  who  Conducted  toward  us  more 
like  A  Father  than  an  Enemy,  we  were  Confined  to  our 
several  Rooms  from  Sunsett  to  between  8  &  9  occlock  the 
Next  Morning  when  we  all  let  out  into  A  large  Yard  until 
one  than  Confined  about  one  hower  then  let  out  untill 
sunsett  again  we  were  generally  Healthy  while  here  Some 
fiew  had  Sickness  which  were  Carry**  to  the  Hospital  and 
on  Recovery  were  returned  to  us  nothing  new  took  place 
until  the  16th.  when  A  number  more  of  our  fellow  Prison¬ 
ers  arrived  here  on  the  18th.  A  Severe  thunder  Storm 
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the  Lightning  Struck  the  Hospital  two  of  our  fellow 
Prisoners  were  much  hurt  but  Recovered, 
on  the  25th.  A  number  more  of  our  fellow  Prisoners 
arrived 

29th.  about  300  of  our  Soldiers  were  drafted  to  Embark 
for  England  as  we  are  told  among  which  is  Step"  Hunt 
Johny  Blake  &  John  Platte  our  Towns  men. 

October  Srd.  the  Wind  at  N  W  the  Ship  Sailed  with 
the  Prisoners  which  had  been  drafted  on  the  29th.  ult 
Some  Persons  Come  and  made  Proposals  to  tak  A  Hum¬ 
ber  out  Provided  they  were  willing  to  go  to  work  in  the 
Countery  30  league  distance  22  of  our  Soldiers  Accepted 
the  offer  and  went 

October  Uth  the  French  Comesary  Called  on  all  the 
Prisoners  to  know  if  any  Enter  their  Hames  to  go  to  franco 
Informing  us  that  in  case  there  was  not  160  which  would 
voluntarly  go  to  that  Humber  would  be  drafted.  75 
Soldiers  Entered  their  Hames.  the  Remainder  that  were 
to  be  ordered  to  go  were  called  out  being  Carpenters  and 
Sailors  in  this  draft  all  the  Hcwbury  Carpenters  were 
Included  Greatly  to  our  Sorrow  as  we  had  flatered  our 
selves  we  Should  be  sent  to  Boston. 

Tuesday,  October  5th.  one  hundred  forty  four  were 
Called  out  to  Embark  for  France  (the  Hewbury  men  In¬ 
cluded)  on  board  A  Ship  of  about  500  tons  Called  the 
Utard  or  wild,  mounting  18  Hine  Pounders  &  8  Wooden 
Guns  on  going  on  Board  were  ordered  into  A  Place  Pr(^- 
pared  for  us  in  the  lower  hold  A  Platform  being  laid  over 
the  Water  Cask  about  4  feet  under  the  lower  deck  A 
Midships  and  so  Small  that  we  had  not  room  for  us  all 
to  lydow  Except  lying  Partly  one  on  the  other  the  Main 
haeh  way  being  Boarded  in  betwixt  the  Decks  the  Hatches 
being  laid  Except  one  Quarter  which  was  Kept  open  to 
let  down  Air  this  Dreary  Place  was  for  our  abode  for 
the  Passage  though  not  Confined  wholly  to  it  for  the 
Present 

6th.  Attempted  to  Weigh  Anchor  but  Could  not  but 
Parted  the  Cable  dropped  down  the  River  about  half  A 
Mile  and  anchored 

7th.  this  Morning  an  officer  &  file  of  Men  Come  on 
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Board  and  took  from  us  our  Knives  &  Rasors  leaving  us 
Unprovided  to  divide  the  little  Meat  they  allowed  us  only 
tearing  it  to  Peices  or  Borrowing  of  the  Ships  Crew  A 
Nife  to  Divide  our  Meat  our  Meat  into  ten  Parts  as  10 
was  the  Number  of  which  our  Messes  Consisted  and  as 
for  our  Beards  they  Must  Grow  untill  we  Can  find  means 
to  get  rid  of  them.  At  2  A  M  hove  up  &  Come  to  Saill 
the  wind  being  about  N  W  A  good  Brees  and  Proceeded 
down  the  River  until  about  9  occlock  then  anchored 
October  8th  Come  to  Saill  Erly  this  Morning  Wind 
N  W  and  Proceeded  down  to  the  Isle  Couder  anchored 
under  the  Point  of  the  Island  to  take  in  the  Wood  the 
land  verry  high  on  the  N  Side  the  River 

9th  the  Ships  Crew  Imployed  in  takeing  in  Wood 
10th  Wind  Eastwai’dly  and  Cold  A  Schooner  Came 
up  the  River  was  Brot  too  and  Boarded  by  the  Ships  Boat 
1 1  th  Wind  Eastwardly  &  Cold  another  Schooner  Came 

12th  the  Wind  Eastwardly  Come  to  Saill  &  Proceeded 
down  the  River  untill  Night  then  Anchored 

ISth  in  the  after  noon  the  (wind)  got  in  Westerly 
Come  to  saill  and  Stood  down  the  River  untill  Night  then 
Anchored. 

l^h  Come  to  Saill  Continued  our  Cours  down  the 
River  all  day  and  the  Succeeding  Night  and  15th  day  until 
Night  then  Lay  too  the  River  verry  Wide 

16  2AM  Made  Saill  at  8  A  M  Made  the  IsP  Anti¬ 
coster  A  Brest  of  us  to  the  Southward  of  us  we  being  near 
the  N  Shore 

17  Stood  along  all  the  Day  and  Night  with  a  fresh 
Brees 

18th  In  A.  M.  the  Wind  Came  to  the  Eastward  looks 
like  A  Storm  land  near  on  Boath  Sides  they  tel  us  we 
are  in  the  Streights  of  Belisle  In  A  M  ran  in  between  an 
Island  and  the  North  which  Makes  A  Good  harbour 
there  anchored  Saw  A  Number  of  fish  flakes  on  the 
Island  here  we  Continued  until  the  22  in  the  Morning 
Came  to  Saill  with  the  Wind  at  N  W  fresh  and  Proceeded 
through  the  Streights  and  got  Clear  of  the  land  (which 
we  see  on  Boath  Sides)  Now  we  are  Confined  to  our 
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dark  and  wretched  hole  below  boath  decks  only  allowed 
to  Come  on  deck  twice  A  day  3  Messes  at  A  time  to 
Receive  our  Poor  and  Scanty  allowance  of  Provisions 
and  each  Party  allowed  to  Stay  about  half  an  hower  on 
deck  then  go  down  and  another  Party  Come  up  Except 
for  necessary  occasions  when  two  or  three  might  be  up  at 
A  time  for  A  Short  Space  we  have  made  our  Situation 
below  Something  Better  than  at  first  as  Some  of  us  had 
two  Blankets  one  of  which  was  tied  up  at  the  ends  and 
made  a  hammock  off  &  hung  to  A  spike  in  the  Beams 
which  would  hang  Just  Clear  of  the  Person  who  lay 
under  it  and  by  this  the  others  had  Room  Sufficient  to  lay 
at  full  length  but  being  so  Many  of  us  in  so  small  A  place 
the  Air  was  verry  Bad  and  warm  Yet  we  were  Generally 
healthy  the  whole  voyage  except  2  persons  one  of  which 
was  Ellen'’  Swasey  but  Neither  of  them  bad,  but  the  lice 
was  not  Scarce  having  no  Place  w’here  we  Could  see  them 
only  Just  in  the  hatch  way  and  that  Generally  Crowded 
with  Persons  in  waiting  for  their  turn  to  git  on  deck  to 
Relieve  nature  our  Provision  is  Bread  Sufficient  but 
Much  Mouldy  and  Ifany  Worms  in  it  four  days  in  A 
week  are  Served  Beef  but  verry  Poor  A  Great  Part  of  it 
is  the  Cattles  heads  and  but  little  of  that  the  other  3  days 
are  Served  Hors  Beens  Boiled  with  Some  of  the  Slush 
(taken  of  the  top  of  the  Copper  in  which  the  Ships  Com¬ 
pany*  Meat  is  Boiled)  put  into  them  Nothing  of  Conse¬ 
quence  took  Place  we  Continued  our  voyage  until  the 
Morning  of  October  20fh.  being  A  heavy  Gale  of  Wind 
Carry^  away  our  Main  topmast  and  fore  Mizen  topgallon 
masts.  A  verry  Bad  sea  which  some  times  filled  the  Ships 
Waist  which  obliged  them  to  lay  the  hatches  and  nail 
the  tarpolin  which  Rendered  our  Situation  verry  disagree¬ 
able  being  in  A  Perfect  Dungeon  and  the  Ship  labouring 
and  Straining  so  that  the  Water  leaked  in  on  us  verry 
Much  and  almost  stifled  for  want  of  fresh  Air  and  not 
being  able  to  see  what  the  danger  was  which  we  were  in 
nor  any  Communication  with  any  one  on  Boar^  but  our 
own  benighted  and  Distressed  Company  and  in  this  dole¬ 
ful  Situation  we  Continued 

October  SOth  in  the  morning  when  the  Weather  was 
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Something  abated  and  the  Hatches  was  opened  and 
through  the  Goodness  of  God  we  again  see  the  light  of 
the  day  which  through  the  Most  of  the  Night  had  dis- 
paired  off  but  Expected  this  Place  would  have  Entombed 
us  in  a  watery  Grave  one  of  our  Unhappy  Companions 
A  young  Man  belonging  to  New  Jersey  who  had  left  at 
home  A  wife  and  one  child  was  so  overborn  in  his  Mind 
with  our  danger  that  his  reason  gave  way  and  he  became 
delerious  and  would  Suddenly  Start  at  A  heavy  Surge 
of  the  Sea  and  Cry  out  the  Ship  was  Sinking  and  our 
friends  would  never  Know  our  unhappy  fate  this  delirium 
increased  on  him  the  Remainder  of  the  voyage  and  after 
we  were  landed  lost  his  Reason  totally  and  went  raving 
distracted  but  thanks  be  to  God  our  Deliverer  we  are  yet 
Spared  but  at  night  the  Hatches  again  laid  on  us  the 
Wind  blowing  hard  and  the  Sea  Continuing  and  our  then 
doleful  Night  is  Much  the  Same  Situation  as  the  last  A 
Dungeon  for  Darkness  verry  wett  and  almost  Suffocated 
for  want  of  fresh  air,  but  thanks  to  Almighty  God  who  has 
Preserved  us  through  this  distressing  Night  and  the 
Hatches  being  opened  we  now  behold  the  light  of  another 
day 

October  31st  the  weather  something  Moderated,  but 
the  Sea  Continuing  at  Night  the  Hatches  again  Laid  and 
another  woful  night  Succeeds  in  which  forlorn  Situation 
we  were  Supported  though  we  Suffer  even  more  this  night 
for  want  of  fresh  air  than  we  had  on  Either  of  the  other 
as  the  wind  had  abated  it  did  not  force  in  as  it  had  done 
before  and  as  A  Kind  Providence  had  ordered  the  Boards 
of  our  Platform  on  which  we  lay  was  not  Nailed  and  by 
takeing  Some  of  them  up  we  obtained  air  between  the 
Water  cask  from  the  other  Part  of  the  Hold  which  Air 
at  another  time  would  have  been  very  offensive  Yet  to 
us  it  was  Sweet  and  refreshing  and  by  this  through  the 
Goodness  of  God  we  were  Preserved  through  the  Night 
also  and  in  the  morning  of  November  1  the  hatches  were 
again  opened  and  we  are  Permitted  some  fresh  Air  which 
to  us  was  like  A  rich  Cordial  and  the  weather  much 
abated  though  the  Ship  Continus  to  lytoo  which  she  did 
untill 
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November  S  at  9  A.  M.  they  Made  Sale  and  went  on 
our  Passage  untill 

November  7th  the  wind  having  been  for  some  days 
and  Continues  to  the  Southward  our  allowance  of  Bread 
is  Shortened  nothing  more  of  Consequence  took  Place 
untill 

Nov^  10th  when  they  fell  in  with  A  Small  Brigg  bound 
from  Malaga  to  Ireland  laden  with  Wine  and  Oyl  which 
they  took  and  took  her  Crew  on  board  and  Maned  her 
with  their  own  Men. 

Nov^  12  another  saill  apears  to  windward  Standing  for 
us  and  on  Coming  Ner  the  frenchmen  tell  us  she  has  A 
Tier  of  Guns  which  Gave  us  hopes  that  it  might  be  an 
English  Frigate  which  would  Relieve  us  but  on  Meeting 
her  which  we  did  it  Proved  to  be  A  Ship  with  A  Spanish 
Register  from  Cadis  Bound  for  Tx»ndon  A  Number  of 
Englishmen  and  A  Greater  Number  of  Spanyards  on 
Board  and  then  the  Ship  Dismised  and  we  disappointed  of 
our  hope  of  Relief  nothing  Remarkable  only  Sundry 
Saills  seen  from  day  to  day,  but  None  Come  near  us 
Neither  did  our  Comander  choos  to  Speak  with  them  until 

Nov^  15  @  2  P.  M.  discv"*  the  land  which  Prov"*  to  be 
about  10  leagues  from  Brest  for  which  Place  they  Steered 
the  Wind  being  fair  and  got  Safe  into  that  Harboue  about 
8PM  when  our  Guard  was  taken  of  the  Hatchway  and 
we  alowed  to  Come  on  deck  as  we  Chose  which  was  A 
liberty  we  had  long  been  deprived  off  a  disagreeable 
passage  we  have  had  being  Confined  so  many  of  us  in 
so  Small  A  Place  and  many  of  our  Companions  not  the 
most  agreeable,  of  the  140  which  was  Confined  togather 
in  the  hold  70  were  Soldiers  of  Shirlies  Regiment  which 
had  been  Inlisted  in  some  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
Scotch  Irish  and  English  and  by  their  Manners  and  beha¬ 
viour  we  Suppose  w^ere  Convicts  transported  from  their 
own  Countery  and  with  these  we  had  not  the  best  Agree¬ 
ment  and  at  first  were  togather  Promiscuously  but  we 
Soon  Separated  as  much  as  the  Situation  would  admit 
these  Soldiers  taking  one  Side  of  the  Ship  and  the  Car¬ 
penters  and  Sailors  the  other  which  were  the  other 
70  and  neither  of  these  two  Parties  allowed  to  go 
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on  the  other  Side  on  any  Pretence  the  Passag  up 
the  Hatch  way  being  Common  for  boath  but  even  in  this 
we  had  many  Contests  and  Sometimes  Came  to  blows  and 
the  Complaints  to  the  French  officers  to  have  their  Inter¬ 
ference  hut  in  this  we  had  the  Advantage  of  the  Soldiers 
as  our  Foreman  Uncle  Phillip  Coombs  Could  Speak  the 
French  Language  Perfectly  well  and  none  of  the  Soldiers 
Could  as  to  our  treatment  from  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Ship  we  had  not  Much  Eeason  to  Complain  all  things 
Considered  the  Ships  Crew  being  about  100  men  and 
Boys  we  170  in  the  hold  and  Some  of  our  officers  which 
lived  among  the  French  officers  and  allowed  the  Liberty 
of  the  Quarter  deck  at  all  times,  if  they  had  Given  us 
more  liberty  their  own  as  well  as  their  lives  would  have 
been  in  Danger  as  we  had  in  Contemplation  to  Rise  Upon 
them  if  any  favourable  Opertunity  should  give  any  Chance 
of  Success  therefore  we  Could  not  Blame  them  for  our 
Close  Confinement  and  strict  watch  over  us  and  as  to 
our  allowance  of  Provisions  Suppose  it  was  the  orders 
to  be  as  we  had  it  only  on  our  Passage  our  beens  was  for 
some  time  Short  which  we  Complained  to  the  Officers  of 
and  the  next  day  on  our  allowance  being  Served  the 
Liutenant  or  Second  Captain  as  they  called  him,  attended 
to  its  being  Served  and  watched  the  Cook  and  Steward 
and  ordered  that  in  future  we  should  not  be  Scanted  as 
it  before  had  been  done  and  his  orders  were  Complied 
with  and  we  arrived  all  well  Except  two  which  as  before 
observed  were  not  well  one  of  which  was  Carry^  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital  and  there  Suppose  he  Died  his  Name  was  Henry — 
a  team  Driver  at  Oswego  the  other  was  Edward  Swasey 
who  Recovered  to  good  health  the  young  man  before 
Mentioned  to  have  been  so  much  affrited  in  our  danger 
in  the  Storm,  went  Raving  Distracted  and  what  became 
of  him  I  Know  not.  this  being  the  State  of  our  affairs 
Until  our  Arrival  in  France 

Tuesday  Novemher  16th  1756 

Rainy  Weather,  we  find  our  Selves  in  the  Greater 
outer  harbour  of  Brest  where  was  Sixten  Saill  of  Men 
of  War  and  Some  in  the  Iner  harbour  or  Mole  Repairing 
one  of  Which  has  hove  down  the  Tonant  of  100  Guns 
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nth  fair  Weather  we  are  landed  within  the  Mole 
on  landing  Saw  two  men  Pass  by  Chained  togather  which 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  Saw  the  like  on  Enquiry  found 
it  was  A  Punishment  for  some  Crime  which  I  then  thought 
much  better  than  to  put  Persons  to  death  Except  for 
Some  verry  henous  Crime  as  the  English  do  for  Stealing, 
we  are  Marched  through  Part  of  the  City  and  into  the 
Castle  where  we  found  about  300  Prisoners  which  had 
been  taken  in  vessells  the  Place  of  our  Present  habitation 
we  now  found  to  be  A  Yard  about  80  feet  wide  Decending 
toward  two  Arches  which  went  Under  the  Castle  Battery 
about  200  feet  from  where  we  Entered  this  yard  began 
these  Arches  Each  about  20  feet  wide  and  25  feet  High 
and  100  feet  long  the  End  of  these  Arches  where  we 
Entered  by  a  dore  through  Gratein  work  made  with  Plank 
between  which  was  all  the  light  of  those  Arches,  the  far¬ 
thest  End  terminating  by  A  Stone  Wall  Under  the  Battery 
the  top  of  those  Arches  being  about  25  feet  below  the 
Platform  or  flore  of  the  Battery,  within  those  Arches 
we  were  Cloas  Confined  Every  Night  from  the  Dusk  of 
the  Evening  Untill  Sunrise  and  in  the  daytime  the  liberty 
of  the  Yard,  at  that  End  of  which  where  we  Entered  was 
a  Centinal  Constantly  Walking  where  he  could  see  Every 
Movement  in  the  Yard  and  to  this  Place  Come  men  and 
women  with  ^filk  Butter  Bread  and  other  things  to  Sell 
to  any  one  who  had  Money  to  Buy  with,  here  we  Separat¬ 
ed  our  Selves  from  our  Soldier  Companions  which  we 
were  heartily  Sick  and  tired  of  we  waited  while  they 
had  Entered  one  of  the  Arches  then  we  took  Possession  of 
the  other  and  would  not  allow  them  to  Come  within  our 
Doer  Neither  did  we  attempt  to  go  into  theirs  there  being 
no  friendship  betwixt  us  notwithstanding  we  were  alike 
fellow  Sufferers  in  this  Yard  we  could  see  nothing  but 
the  Ground  or  Pavement  Under  us  the  Walls  for  the 
Sides  and  the  firmament  over  us.  this  Day  was  Served 
Bread  only  as  Provisions  and  Some  Straw  to  lay  Upon 
November  18th  this  day  Pleasant  weather  are  Served 
our  Provisions  which  is  one  pound  &  half  of  Bread  and 
half  A  pound  of  fresh  beef  a  man  the  Beef  came  Raw 
a  large  Copper  and  wood  and  water  Brought  in  to  Boil  it 
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and  one  Man  Constituted  for  Cook  the  Bread  made  Most¬ 
ly  if  not  all  of  Early  Meal  and  verry  full  of  Grit  which 
we  Supposed  was  Sand  put  in  by  the  Baker  to  mak  it 
weigh  heavy  the  Beef  was  of  the  Meanest  Pieces  Such 
as  hocks  Shins  Shoulder  pieces  &c  so  that  the  Real  meat 
Each  man  had  was  generally  but  verry  little  and  Some¬ 
times  but  A  Mouthful  or  two  and  in  a  fiew  days  we  that 
had  no  Money  were  so  hungry  that  we  could  not  Sleep 
without  dreaming  of  victuals  but  alass  on  wakeing  which 
was  generally  before  day,  found  our  Selves  so  hungery 
that  the  time  Seemed  long  from  Gunfireing  Untill  Suu- 
riseing  and  the  time  to  Receive  our  Bread  and  when  we 
had  gotten  it  divided  to  each  man  his  Share  he  divided 
his  Share  into  two  or  three  Parts  as  he  Chose  Puting 
into  his  Bagg  all  which  he  Intended  to  Preserve  to  Eat 
with  his  Meet  &  Broth  before  he  tasted  any.  other  wise 
he  could  not  leave  of  untill  he  had  taken  the  whole  or 
nearly  as  some  did.  We  are  now  busily  employed  in 
Washing  Shaveing  and  killing  lice  as  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  doing  Either:  for  four  Weeks  now  had 
Much  of  this  w'ork  to  do  especially  the  last  mentioned  and 
thus  we  continued  from  day  to  day  untill  we  had  some 
Reduced  our  Stock 

November  21st.  Ninetv  five  more  added  to  our  number 
who  had  been  taken  on  their  Returning  from  Newfound¬ 
land  for  England 

on  the  2Ifth  160  of  the  oldest  Prisoners  were  Called 
and  Informed  that  on  friday  viz  2  days  from  this  they 
are  to  March  into  the  Countery  40  Leagues  and  to  be 
allowed  Eleven  days  to  Perform  this  Journey,  they  are 
examined  what  Cloaths  they  are  in  want  of 

26th.  Early  this  morning  the  160  who  are  drafted  to 
March  are  Called  out  by  themselves  and  Served  with 
Cloaths  as  they  stood  in  Knead  of  and  then  Marched  of 

I  being  now  Intirely  destitute  of  Money  and  our  provi¬ 
sions  being  short  and  hunger  Pressing  to  find  out  some 
expediant  for  relief  Could  think  of  no  other  but  to  write 
to  some  Person  in  England  for  Money  but  who  to  write  to 
or  how  to  find  A  Passage  for  the  leter  was  A  difficulty 
which  much  Pussled  my  Mind,  on  the  1st.  of  December 
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I  wrote  A  Letter  to  mr.  Witter  Cumings  who  had  a  Part¬ 
ner  in  trade  in  Newbury  viz  Benjamin  Harris  for  whom 
my  Father  had  Built  Many  vessells  and  M''  Cumings 
haveing  Personally  Knowledge  of  most  of  us  from  New¬ 
bury  I  thought  him  the  ^lost  likely  to  help  us  to  Some 
Money  of  any  one  I  could  think  of  but  in  what  way  the 
letter  Could  go  I  knew  not  but  was  detirmined  to  Make 
Every  Enquiery  within  my  Power  that  if  Possible  it 
Might  go.  this  day  we  had  five  more  Prisoners  added  to 
us,  they  having  been  taken  in  Prize  to  A  Guernsey  Priva¬ 
teer.  one  of  these  ^len  Deserted  from  this  Place  only  13 
days  ago  the  way  he  made  his  escape  was  as  follows  viz 
Standing  up  by  the  Railing  near  the  Centinal  with  Pitcher 
in  his  hand  waiting  to  find  Some  Person  who  would  go 
and  buy  a  Cider  for  him.  number  of  French  boat  Men 
and  Women  Standing  without  the  railing,  while  the  Cen¬ 
tinal  was  walking  from  them  this  man  moved  out  among 
them  and  Stood  among  them  for  Some  time  and  when 
the  Centinal  was  again  walking  from  them  he  went  to 
go  out  of  the  gate  it  being  open  the  Centinal  Seeing  him 
Just  as  he  was  going  out  Called  to  him  and  asked  where 
he  was  going  he  turned  about  held  up  his  pitcher  and 
told  him  in  French  (he  being  a  Gernse.^Tuan)  that  he  was 
going  for  a  Pitcher  of  Cider  the  Centinal  thinking  him 
to  be  A  Frenchman  let  him  Pass  he  Avent  out  and  found 
a  Dutch  vessell  outAvard  Bound  and  got  on  Board  her 
they  Carry  him  to  Sea.  Met  with  a  Guernsey  put  him  on 
board  they  Carry  him  into  Guernsey  there  he  Shiped  on 
board  A  Privateer  Cam  out  took  Several  Prizes  in  one 
of  Avhich  he  Avas  put  on  board  the  next  day  fel  in  Avith 
A  French  Privateer  Avho  took  them  and  he  this  tenth  day 
Avas  Entered  here  again  another  of  these  Men  had  made 
his  escape  from  Murlex  Prison  but  five  weeks  ago. 

Decent^  S  A  Boy  fell  from  the  wall  into  the  Trench 
broke  his  thigh  so  high  that  it  is  thought  it  cannot  be  set 
and  that  he  will  die 

December  5th  was  Inform**  by  A  young  man  Bom  in 
Bristol  but  resided  here  as  A  Clerk  to  A  merchant  that  my 
letter  might  go  to  England  Provided  I  gave  it  to  the  Come- 
sar  and  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  Read  and  put  his 
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Seal  upon  it  and  put  it  in  the  Post  office  it  would  go  to 
Oaten  and  from  thence  to  England  but  that  I  must  be 
carefull  to  write  no  News  or  Make  any  Complaint  that 
might  be  disliked  by  him,  and  that  I  must  Pay  one  liver 
for  the  Postage  of  it  to  Osten  this  last  article  was  A 
difficut  Matter  for  me  to  Comply  with  as  I  had  no  ^loney 
and  my  messmates  Most  of  them  as  Poor  as  my  Self 
amongst  them  however  I  Procure  about  half  the  kloney 
but  this  was  all  [Jntill  I  found  that  James  Bayley  had  A 
Number  of  Crown  Procured  by  the  Sale  of  Jesse  Wor¬ 
cester"  Cloath  who  died  in  Canada  but  I  could  not  Prevail 
on  him  to  let  me  have  Enough  to  pay  the  Postage  of  my 
letter  notwithstanding  I  told  him  I  was  in  hopes  of  Send¬ 
ing  this  letter  to  git  money  not  only  to  pay  him,  but  what 
any  of  us  might  want,  at  length  I  prevailed  on  him  to  let 
me  have  A  Crown  on  Condition  that  ■when  we  Come  to 
England  (which  we  then  expected  would  be  soon)  I  am 
to  give  him  two  for  it  which  I  engaged  to  do. 

December  6th.  I  Sent  my  letter  to  the  Comesary  by 
the  hand  of  the  turnkey  but  I  was  fearful  the  money  might 
tempt  him  to  destroy  the  letter  but  having  no  other  way 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  Risking  and  he  was  faithful 
and  delivered  it.  Seven  Prisoners  Brot  in  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  A  Swedish  vessell  they  having  taken 
from  A  wreck  on  the  Rocks  of  Lille  they  having  been 
•wrecked  there  on  their  Passage  from  Scotland  bound  to 
Ireland 

December  9th  made  Complaint  of  being  Scanted  in 
our  Bread  on  Examining  it  was  found  less  than  it  ought 
to  be  haid  it  Rectified  in  future  this  day  it  was  found 
that  the  Gates  in  A  Sally  Port  which  went  through  the 
Side  wall  in  our  Yard  had  no  fastening  the  wall  being 
abot  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  had  A  Gate  made  of  oak 
plank  on  the  out  Side  on  the  inside  the  wall  was  another 
made  Grateing  wise  they  Boath  being  found  loos  thirteen 
Persons  got  in  between  these  two  Gates  with  A  design  to 
Make  their  Escape  in  the  Night  Part  of  them  Jersey  & 
Guernsey  men  two  of  which  were  the  Men  who  had  one 
from  this  place  the  other  from  ]\rurlex  before  Mentioned 
made  their  Escape  and  had  been  taken  again  on  our  being 
Shet  up  at  night  no  discovery  of  them  was  made 
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December  10th  on  being  let  out  this  morning  find  that 
our  men  who  had  hid  themselves  in  the  Sally  Port  were 
gone  the  Turnkey  on  Counting  us  out  (as  was  the  Prac¬ 
tice  every  morning)  miss  them  we  are  ordered  into  our 
den  again  without  being  Served  any  Provision  the  Come- 
sary  Comes  and  makes  Search  how  they  could  escape 
at  length  find  out  these  Gates  to  he  loos  they  now  secure 
them  let  us  out  and  Serve  us  with  Provision  we  hear 
Nothing  of  our  men  who  Made  their  Escape  Until 

December  15,  1756  Wensday  are  told  that  Seven  of 
our  Men  who  had  escaped  were  taken  up  and  put  into 
the  dungeon,  the  Comesary  informs  us  that  the  Oswego 
Prisoners  are  to  March  into  the  Countery  on  friday  next 
and  are  to  go  to  Dinan  40  Leagues  the  officers  of  the 
Irish  Brigg  and  those  taken  out  of  the  Spanish  Ship  on 
our  Passage  had  their  Chests  and  all  their  Cloaths  & 
Quadrents  Sent  to  them  though  they  had  despaired  of 
Ever  seeing  them  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  take 
them  with  them  when  they  Landed. 

December  16th  all  the  Quebeck  Prisoners  Drafted  to 
March  tomorrow  for  Dinan.  one  hundred  &  thirty  of 
Coll  Scuilers  Regiment  Arrived  from  Quebeck  they  tel  us 
that  the  Carpenters  we  lef  at  Quebeck  are  Sent  to  England 
this  made  our  lot  Seem  the  harder  though  we  are  in  hopes 
we  Shall  not  be  long  in  this  Countery  as  A  Report  Prevails 
that  A  Carteel  is  Setled. 

17th  are  Called  out  for  our  March  and  after  being 
Supplied  with  such  articles  of  Cloa thing  as  Necessity  re¬ 
quired  we  Set  out  being  again  Joyned  to  our  Disagreeable 
Soldier  Companions  we  Marched  twelve  Miles  to  A  Town 
called  Landeno  had  a  disagreeable  day  being  Put  into  A 
Stable  wet  as  we  were  and  Six  Sous  &  %  Given  us  Yi  of 
A  Souse  Kept  to  pay  for  the  Straw  we  had  to  lodge  upon 
this  being  our  allowance  for  the  Whole  Journey  a  day 
and  the  Inhabitants  Brought  Bread  and  other  victuals 
Ready  Cooked  to  Sell  to  us  they  that  had  no  Money  of 
their  own  nor  Cloaths  or  Buckls  or  Button  that  they  Could 
Spare  were  obliged  to  lie  on  what  they  Could  Purchase 
with  this  Small  Pittance  and  they  that  had  any  article 
which  they  Could  Possibly  do  without  Sold  them  for 
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what  they  Could  git  for  them  Some  of  our  Soldier  Party 
insted  of  buying  victuals  bought  Brandy  and  were  Soon 
so  Drunk  having  eat  nothing  that  they  were  more  like  mad 
men  than  any  thing  Els  Soon  began  to  fight  with  us 
and  oneanother  and  so  Continued  the  most  of  the  night 
notwithstanding  the  french  Soldiers  who  was  A  Guard 
over  us  Come  in  among  us  with  fixed  Bayonets  and  thretnd 
to  Kill  them  if  they  were  not  Quiet  this  had  no  effect  and 
the  Guard  left  the  Room  and  left  us  to  our  Selves  but  A 
disagreeable  Kight  it  was  to  be  Confined  in  so  Small  A 
place  with  Such  A  Lott  of  Bedlemites  nothing  too  Bad  for 
them  to  do  but  by  the  hand  of  Providence  we  lived  through 
the  Night  without  any  Murder  being  Committed  which 
was  more  than  we  Expected  but  they  Robbed  Some  of  our 
Company  of  their  Blankets  and  Sold  them  before  their 
Eyes  for  Brandy. 

December  18  Rainy  Weather  but  we  Continued  our 
march  Guarded  by  A  Party  of  Soldiers  with  fixed  Bayon¬ 
ets  before  behind  and  on  Each  Side  two  Waggons  to  Carry 
our  little  matter  of  Baggage  being  affraid  to  trust  our 
things  in  the  wagon  with  out  Some  one  of  us  to  watch  them 
the  French  officers  allowed  one  of  us  to  Ride  in  the  wag¬ 
gon  and  Set  upon  them  Our  Concern  was  all  the  day  how 
we  Should  Spend  the  Night  with  our  Disagreeable  fel¬ 
low  Travelers  the  French  officer  informed  us  we  Shall 
have  two  Rooms  one  below  the  other  A  Chamber  and 
the  Stairway  outside  we  Requested  him  to  open  but  one 
and  that  we  would  Stop  Until  the  Soldiers  had  Entered 
and  then  to  have  the  door  Shut  and  the  other  Door  Opened 
for  us  which  he  agree"*  to  do  and  Accordingly  on  our 
Arrival  at  the  Hotise  he  performed  his  Promis  and  al¬ 
though  we  were  verry  Wet  having  Marched  Nine  Miles 
in  the  Rain  Yet  we  felt  our  Selves  happy  being  Seperated 
from  those  Disagreeable  Companions  Could  lay  down 
and  Rest  in  Quietness.  This  Town  called  Landewiz  one 
of  our  Company  by  the  Name  of  John  Wall  A  Carpenter 
belonging  to  New  Jersey  is  Missing  &  None  Can  Give 
any  account  what  is  become  of  him 

December  19th  fair  Weather  Marched  twelve  Miles 
to  Murlex  Put  into  the  Prison  two  Rooms  allot  us  but 
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A  Communication  with  Each  other  the  Soldiers  took  one 
and  we  the  other  but  was  Obliged  to  Keep  A  Guard  be¬ 
tween  us  and  them  and  with  difficulty  Kept  them  out  of 
our  Room 

December  20th  Rainy  Weather  but  we  Continued  our 
March  being  Joyned  with  about  40  More  Prisoners  out 
of  this  Prison  Six  of  which  were  of  the  Party  who  Es¬ 
caped  from  Brest  Castle  through  the  Sally  Port  they 
Inform  us  that  on  their  opening  the  Gate  on  the  Kight  of 
their  Escape  they  found  it  opened  onto  the  Flats  the 
tide  being  Down  about  oc  Clock  they  Droped  themselves 
on  the  Flats  which  they  found  to  be  A  soft  Mudd  into 
which  they  went  almost  to  their  Crotch  after  wallowing 
out  of  this  onto  the  dry  land  foun  they  were  within  the 
City  Some  of  them  being  Guernsey  and  Some  Jersey 
Men  they  Agreed  that  incase  any  one  Met  them  or  Spoke 
to  them  these  Should  answer  as  they  Spoke  Good  French 
and  the  Others  kep  Silent  and  now  lookout  for  Some  way 
of  Escape,  they  went  through  one  Street  after  another 
Until  they  found  themselves  on  the  Key  near  the  Mole 
where  the  City  Guard  Came  upon  them  took  them  into 
Custody  and  Carryed  them  to  the  Guard  house  the 
Officer  of  the  Guard  Examined  them  who  they  were  and 
how  they  Came  out  at  such  an  Unreasonable  time  they 
told  him  they  belonged  to  A  vessell  in  the  harbour  Came 
ashore  in  their  Boat  and  went  into  A  Drinking  house  and 
had  Stayed  longer  than  they  Intended  that  when  the 
Guard  found  them  they  were  looking  for  their  boat  which 
they  feared  had  gone  off  and  left  them  on  this  the  officer 
ordered  the  Guard  to  Kick  their  Arses  and  Send  them 
off  teling  them  if  they  Ever  found  them  Ashore  again 
at  Such  an  Unseasonable  time  they  Should  be  put  in  the 
Dimgeon  and  so  Dismissed  them  they  then  Setout  to  find 
the  Walls  of  the  City  which  at  last  they  did  but  it  being 
high  and  a  deep  Ditch  but  it  appeared  not  to  have  Much 
water  in  it  they  then  with  their  Handkerchiefs  Garters 
and  Such  other  things  they  had  Made  A  Rope  as  long  as 
they  Could  and  fastning  it  to  A  Stone  one  of  them  let  him- 
Self  down  by  it  Until  he  Came  to  the  End  but  found  it 
did  not  Reach  the  Bottom  but  Could  not  git  up  again  by 
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it  was  Necessitated  to  Drop  which  he  did  A  Considerable 
distance  and  went  into  the  Mud  almost  to  his  Middle  this 
being  so  Soft  he  Receiv"*  no  hurt  then  the  others  Came 
down  one  after  another  until  the  last  who  on  coming  down 
about  half  way  the  Rope  Slipped  off  the  Stone  there  being 
none  to  Keep  it  on  as  was  done  before  he  fell  but  its 
being  such  soft  Bottom  was  not  much  hurt  they  then 
wallowed  about  in  this  Mud  to  find  some  place  to  git  out 
it  being  Walled  on  the  other  Side  and  they  feared  much 
that  the  Tide  of  flood  would  Come  and  fill  the  ditch  with 
water  and  Dro\vn  them  but  at  length  they  found  some 
place  where  they  got  out  Just  before  day  then  they  Set 
out  to  go  they  Knew  not  whither  but  as  day  light  Came  on 
they  found  some  Bushes  in  which  they  hid  them  Selves 
Untill  the  Next  Night  when  they  agreed  to  Separate  into 
two  Parties  and  go  in  Search  of  Some  way  of  Escape  this 
Party  of  Six  wandered  about  by  Night  living  on  Raw 
turnips  alx)ut  twelve  or  14  days  and  being  almost  Starved 
and  finding  no  way  of  Escape  Came  to  this  Prison  and  now 
J oyned  us  for  Dinan  the  other  Party  Consisting  of  seven 
wandered  about  by  Night  also  for  Some  time  but  at  length 
were  discovered  taken  up  and  Put  in  the  Dungeon  at 
Brest  whence  they  were  Kept  about  A  fortnight  then  put 
into  the  Castle  with  the  other  Prisoners  thus  ended  their 
Enterprise  we  Marched  about  nine  Miles  to  a  small  village 
Lodged  in  A  Stable  we  are  no  longer  under  any  fears  of 
Disturbance  from  our  Soldiery  the  forty  Sailors  who 
Joyned  us  at  Murlex  being  good  hearty  fellows  so  Strength¬ 
ens  our  Party  that  we  now  kep  them  in  Better  order  they 
daring  not  to  Shew  any  more  of  their  Pranks  openly 

December  21st  Rainy  Weather  we  Marched  about  12 
miles  to  a  Town  Called  Bellisle  Some  of  us  Sold  Some 
articles  we  Could  Spare  &  had  the  liberty  of  Lodging  at  A 
Tavern  but  it  Cost  us  dear  having  to  Pay  A  f^ldier  to 
attend  and  Guard  us 

December  22  fair  weather  Continued  our  March  verry 
bad  Roads  traveled  about  twelve  ^files  to  a  Town  called 
Ginggong  some  of  us  had  the  liberty  of  lodging  at  A 
Tavern  our  Expenses  Considerably  less  than  the  night 
before  though  we  had  A  Soldier  to  Pay  as  before  the  Rest 
lodged  in  A  Stable  as  Usual 
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December  23  fair  Weather  but  very  Bad  traveling 
Marched  about  nine  Miles  Some  of  us  have  liberty  of 
lodging  at  a  Tavern  it  cost  us  dear  the  others  as  Usual  in 
A  Stable 

December  21].  fair  weather  the  ground  Something 
frozen  Marched  about  twelve  miles  to  A  Town  called 
Sambora  Provisions  brought  to  us  in  great  Plenty  Better 
and  Cheaper  than  we  have  had  the  whole  journey  before 
about  fifteen  of  us  had  liberty  of  Lodging  at  A  Tavern 
had  a  Grand  Supper  of  Good  veal  broath  Boiled  &  Roast 
Such  an  one  we  had  not  had  since  we  left  Boston  last 
March  for  this  and  our  lodging  we  paid  fifteen  Sous  a 
man  for  Cider  2^^  Sous  &  pot  our  fire  &  Centery  Cost 
us  dear. 

December  25th  fair  Weather  the  Ground  A  little 
frozen  Marched  about  nine  Miles  part  of  the  way  in  Sight 
of  the  Sea  and  near  us  our  Guard  has  been  fifty  french 
Soldiers  Shifted,  A  New  Guard  Every  other  day  and  in 
General  Used  us  very  well  hireing  Waggons  to  Carry  any 
that  were  lame  or  Unwell  we  Set  out  with  two  they  now 
are  Increased  to  twelve  this  Night  are  delivered  over  to 
A  Guard  of  the  Irish  Brigades  the  officer  of  which  was 
verry  Severe  with  us  not  allowing  any  to  lodge  at  A  tavern, 
about  8  in  the  Evening  he  Came  into  the  Stable  and 
ordered  us  all  to  lay  down  and  Swore  that  if  any  Man 
Raised  his  head  from  the  Pavement  his  Brains  Should 
be  blown  out  Set  a  Centinal  in  the  Room  with  us  and 
Gave  him  this  order  we  attempted  to  Expostulate  with 
him  but  all  to  no  Purpose  he  would  not  give  us  hearing 
after  he  was  gone  the  Centinal  informed  us  the  Reason 
of  this  was  because  the  last  Draft  that  Came  from  Brest 
he  was  the  officer  of  their  Guard  which  Received  them 
at  this  Place  and  in  the  Night  seven  of  them  Deserted 
three  of  which  were  Guernsey  Men  who  took  A  Sloop 
lying  in  A  Bay  which  we  have  seen  today  and  got  off 
Clear  the  other  four  after  wondering  about  Untill  they 
were  Starved  to  A  Surrender  of  themSelves  and  for  this 
dissert  ion  he  had  been  arrested  and  tried  by  Court  Martial 
he  now  being  determined  not  to  have  the  like  take  Place 
again  and  for  this  Reason  Gave  such  orders  But  we 
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Suppose  that  in  Private  had  Mitigated  those  orders  as  the 
Centinal  did  not  Comply  with  them  but  Gave  us  as  Much 
liberty  to  Sit  Up  or  go  out  for  Necessary  occasions  as  we 
had  before  been  indulged  with. 

December  26th.  Cloudy  Weather  looks  like  Snow 
verry  bad  traveling  Marched  about  twelve  Miles  to  A 
small  village  we  are  lodged  in  two  Separate  Stables  vituals 
Cheep 

Monday  December  27th  looks  like  fowl  Weather  verry 
bad  traveling  Marched  about  twelve  Miles  and  Arrived  at 
Dinan  Much  fatigued  with  this  Journey  the  Rainy  Wea¬ 
ther  we  have  had  and  Marching  our  distance  without  any 
Stop  or  any  Refreshment  on  the  way  except  a  drink  of 
Cold  water  at  A  Brook  when  any  Such  fell  in  our  way. 
at  Night  (for  it  took  the  Most  of  the  day  to  perform  our 
March  Such  Short  days  and  bad  traviling)  put  into  A 
Stable  wet  as  we  were  without  any  Means  to  dry  us  but 
the  heat  of  our  Bodies  and  then  our  allowance  of  Six  Sous 
and  three  Quarters  Given  us  to  Purchase  Such  little 
maters  of  Provisions  as  this  would  obtain  this  being  the 
Case  except  in  the  Instances  before  Mentioned  of  Some 
fiew  who  had  a  little  money  or  Raised  a  little  by  Selling 
Such  little  matters  as  they  Could  do  with  out  and  at 
Some  times  A  fiew  obtained  liberty  of  lodging  at  a  tavern 
where  they  Could  have  A  fire  (though  this  was  verry 
Expensive)  and  Dry  themSelves  and  a  good  bed  this 
being  Great  Relief  to  those  who  Could  obtain  this  favour 
our  tedious  March  is  Performed  and  we  are  Arrived  to  A 
place  where  we  Expect  to  Remain  Untill  A  Carteel  is 
Settled  which  we  hope  in  God’s  Mercy  may  not  be  long 
and  the  hope  of  this  Keeps  up  our  Spirits  here  we  find 
about  four  Hundred  Prisoners  which  are  Confined  and  A 
Number  of  Masters  and  Mates  of  vessels  who  on  their 
Parole  have  the  liberty  of  this  Town  we  are  Introduced 
into  the  Grand  Castle  this  town  is  A  Small  Walled  Town 
built  on  the  brink  of  A  Steep  Presipace  on  the  South  East 
Side  the  Northwest  Side  much  of  A  plain  and  so  Enters 
the  City  by  two  Gates  one  on  the  West  the  other  More 
Northerly  two  other  Gates  are  on  the  North  East  the  other 
on  the  ^utherly  Side  without  the  walls  is  A  Steep  hill 
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and  between  those  Gates  the  walls  are  Built  on  the  Presi- 
pace  before  Mentioned  and  about  A  Quarter  of  A  mile 
from  the  foot  of  the  Steep  Runs  A  Small  River  wihch 
Runs  about  fifteen  Miles  and  discharges  it  Self  into  the 
Sea  by  St.  Mallou  this  Town  we  Conclude  by  the  Manner 
of  its  fortifications  was  walled  and  fortifyed  before  the 
Use  of  Cannon  was  found  out  in  the  line  of  wall  are  nine 
Castles  and  by  the  appearance  A  Communication  in  the 
Wall  from  one  to  the  other  but  all  these  Castles  are  gone 
t-o  decay  and  the  tops  fallen  in  Except  four  one  of  Which 
is  Made  the  Common  Prison  for  Debtors  and  Malefactors 
one  A  Sort  of  Guard  hous  the  other  two  for  Prisoners  of 
War  in  the  largest  of  these  Called  le  Grand  Shotto  we 
are  lodged  this  w^as  A  Building  in  the  line  of  the  wall 
of  the  two  on  the  South  westerly  Side  and  where  the 
Groimd  falls  about  25  feet  Lower  on  the  out  Side  the 
wall  than  it  is  on  the  Inside  so  that  the  Ground  in  the 
Street  next  the  wall  is  about  25  feet  higher  than  the 
Ground  on  the  out  Side  the  Wall  and  level  with  this  was 
the  lowest  Habitable  Room  in  this  Castle  and  this  was 
the  Dungeon  having  but  a  verry  Small  Place  where  any 
light  Could  go  in.  in  this  Place  they  Put  such  Prisoners 
as  broke  their  parole  or  Committed  any  act  for  which  they 
meant  to  Punish  them  and  Confinement  in  this  place  and 
Shortning  their  Provisions  was  all  the  Punishment  I  ever 
knew  them  inflict  on  Prisoners  of  War 

Round  this  Castle  on  the  side  next  the  town  was  a  Court 
or  Yard  about  25  or  30  feet  wide  and  this  being  about  20 
or  25  feet  below  the  ground  in  the  City  the  Passage  into 
the  Castle  was  by  A  Bridge  over  this  Yard  in  this  yard 
was  A  well  of  about  25  feet  deep  but  the  water  not  good 
Some  of  our  Prisoners  descended  this  well  where  they 
found  the  water  about  A  foot  deep  and  found  A  Room 
here  as  high  as  their  heads  which  went  Quite  under  the 
Castle  so  that  we  Conclude  the  foundation  of  the  Castle 
to  be  as  Low  as  the  Bottom  of  this  Place,  out  of  this 
Yard  we  Enter  the  Castle  by  Stone  Steps  opened  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  we  Come  to  the  floor  of  what  we  Call 
the  lower  Rooms  here  being  three  Rooms  one  of  which  be¬ 
tween  the  other  two  was  A  Necessary  this  Room  being 
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Small  and  dark  an  Entry  by  the  Side  of  it  leading  into 
the  other  two  Rooms  which  were  large  with  two  Windows 
in  Each  and  A  fire  place,  in  one  of  these  we  were  assigned 
our  abode  the  whole  Inhabitants  of  this  about  70  or 
Eighty  Some  English  Some  Irish  Some  Scotch  and  Some 
Yankeys  as  we  americans  were  Called  and  are  Much 
Crowded  for  Room  are  Served  Eleven  pounds  of  Straw 
A  Man  to  ly  upon  which  was  Renewed  Every  Eleven  days 
being  one  pound  A  day  this  being  Spread  on  the  Stone 
floor  was  our  Beds  w^e  lying  in  tiers  heads  and  points  and 
between  Each  tier  A  Small  Path  to  go  in  between  Each 
tier  our  Soldier  Companions  taking  another  Room  which 
we  were  Glad  of  but  it  after  Proved  that  we  had  A  Num¬ 
ber  in  our  room  with  us  not  Much  Better  in  the  Entry 
way  between  these  two  rooms  began.  A  Stairway  of  Stone 
in  A  Circular  form  which  Assended  to  the  Upper  Story 
being  four  above  ours  each  about  20  feet  high  and  two 
Rooms  on  a  floor  an  Entry  between  the  two  Rooms  and  a 
Nesssary  the  Uper  Room  was  Arched  and  A  Stair  way 
leading  out  of  this  Uper  Story  out  into  A  Gallery  on  the 
out  Side  the  walls  this  Gallery  was  lilade  by  the  wal 
being  about  two  feet  and  half  thinner  than  the  wall  below 
which  gave  A  Passage  Quite  round  the  Castle  of  two 
feet  and  half  about  ten  feet  below  the  top  of  the  Castle 
and  Even  with  this  walk  was  large  Stones  in  the  floor 
of  this  walk  which  went  out  about  two  feet  beyond  the 
wall  and  were  about  Eighteen  Inches  Square  and  within 
Eighteen  Inches  of  Each  other  and  on  the  outer  End  of 
these  Stones  was  A  wall  Breast  high  and  between  Each 
of  these  Stones  on  which  this  thin  wall  Rested  were  vacan¬ 
cies  of  about  18  inches  which  we  Supposed  were  designed 
to  Empty  any  filth  in  time  A  Siege  being  Covered  from 
the  Enemies  Arrows  by  the  wall  with  out  and  about  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  Ground  from  this  Galery  A  Stair¬ 
way  went  inward  and  led  you  onto  the  top  of  the  Castle 
it  being  nearly  flat  but  Just  Rounding  enough  to  Make  A 
decent  for  the  water  to  Run  off  and  here  was  a  fine  Place 
to  walk  for  Exercise  when  the  Air  was  not  too  Piercing 
which  was  often  the  case  in  Winter  it  being  so  high  viz 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  this  Building  was  of  an 
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ovil  form  about  Eighty  feet  the  longer  and  Sixty  the 
Shortest  way  and  A  fine  Prospect  of  the  town  and  Coun- 
tery  from  the  top  we  are  Shut  up  and  locked  Every  night 
at  dark  Each  story  Seperate  and  also  from  going  on  the 
top  or  into  the  Yard  at  twelve  occlock  Every  Night  the 
Guard  visits  every  Room  &  in  the  Morning  all  the  Doers 
and  we  have  free  Communication  with  Each  other  and 
on  to  the  top  as  well  as  down  into  the  Yard  our  Allow¬ 
ance  is  four  days  in  the  Week  one  pound  &  half  of  Good 
Cours  Bread  and  one  pound  of  fresh  Meat  and  Share  of 
the  Broth  in  which  it  is  Boyled  the  other  three  days  our 
Bread  as  Before  mentioned  and  about  Six  Quarts  of 
Boiled  Beens  or  Peas  Sometimes  one  and  Sometimes  the 
other  but  IMostly  Beens  and  that  Sort  which  in  England 
are  Called  Hors  Beens  and  Sixteen  Ounces  of  Butter  to 
Each  Mes  Consisting  of  Eight  and  one  Sous,  A  man, 
Every  day  in  !Money  this  we  are  told  is  A  donation  for¬ 
merly  Given  by  the  Widow  of  an  Admiral  of  France  who 
left  his  Estate  to  his  wifes  disposal  having  but  one  child 
and  that  A  Daughter  the  Dwelling  of  this  old  lady  being  A 
Beautiful  Seat  in  full  view  of  our  Castle,  in  hir  Will 
She  ordered  one  Sous  A  day  be  paid  to  Every  Cloas  Con¬ 
fined  Prisoner  in  this  toivn  forever,  about  1400  Prisoners 
Received  this  donation  Every  day  as  this  was  about  the 
Number  in  March  and  April  and  also  a  piece  of  land  about 
an  Acre  She  Gave  for  A  Burying  Ground  for  Prisoners  as 
the  Popish  Clergy  allows  none  but  Papists  to  be  Buried 
in  their  Burying  Ground,  and  in  this  field  are  the  Bones 
of  Many,  the  field  being  almost  Dug  over  before  we  left 
this  town,  this  Small  Allowance  in  Money  was  of  infinite 
Service  (if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  Expression)  as  one 
Room  of  the  Castle  the  first  Entered  when  coming  over 
the  Bridge  was  Kep^  by  an  old  lady  and  Called  the 
Canteen  Room  in  which  She  Kept  all  Sorts  of  Such  things 
to  Sell  as  we  wanted  to  Buy  Such  as  Bread  of  better 
Quallity  than  we  were  allowed.  Butter  Milk  Sasages  and 
many  other  Kinds  of  victuals  and  Brandy  wine  &  Cyder 
Candes  tobacco  &  c  and  A  hole  in  the  doer  through  which 
we  had  Communication  to  Buy  Such  things  of  her  as  w^e 
Chose  and  when  we  well  and  Could  Save  while  we  Come 
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to  be  Unwell  and  our  Appetite  Poor  then  this  would  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  Some  thing  Better  than  our  Common  Allow- 
mant  and  those  who  Used  tobacco  were  Supplyed  by  this 
Money  and  those  who  were  Inclined  to  Gaming  had  Some¬ 
thing  to  keep  their  trade  Going 

December  28th  Cold  Cloudy  weather  are  Much 
Crowded  Several  of  our  Company  Complain  of  being 
Unwell 

December  30  Will"’  Coombs  so  Sick  he  went  to  the 
Hospital  by  the  reports  of  those  who  have  been  it  Strikes 
a  terror  to  us  and  Nothing  but  Absolute  Necessity  brings 
any  willing  to  go  there 

Sunday  January  2^  1757  A  Number  of  Coll  Scuylers 
Newjersey  Rigement  arrive  here  from  Brest  and  are 
lodged  in  the  Little  Castle  the  Master  of  a  vessell  Belong¬ 
ing  to  Nantucket  Died  in  the  Hospital 

January  3*  Joseph  Goodhue  went  to  the  Hospital  verry 
Sick 

J^th  Joseph  Wormwell  went  to  the  Hospitall  verry  Sick 
A  French  Soldier  Shot  at  the  head  of  the  Regiment  in  our 
view  from  the  top  of  the  Castle 

7th  Another  Party  of  Prisoners  arrive  from  Brest 
are  lodged  in  the  little  Castle  A  Jersey  Man  Died  at  the 
Hospital 

9th  A  Party  of  125  Prisoners  arrive  here  from  Haver 
degrass  Said  to  be  Eighty  Leagues  William  Coombs  is 
so  well  as  to  Return  from  the  Hospital  Cold  weather  and 
Squalls  of  Snow 

11th  Another  Party  of  Prisoners  Arrive  from  Brest 
being  all  which  was  at  that  Place  Except  Some  Sick  in 
the  Hospital 

12th  Moses  Cross  went  to  the  Hospital  Sick  another 
Jersey  man  died  there. 

13th  James  Bayley  went  to  the  Hospital  Sick  two  Men 
died  there  one  A  Jersey  Man  the  other  English 

15th  John  Wyett  went  to  the  Hospital  Sick 

16th.  three  Died  at  the  Hospital  one  of  which  being  A 
Carpenter  of  our  Party  belonging  to  New  Jersey  by  the 
Name  of  Pike 

17th  my  Uncle  Phillip  Coombs  Went  to  the  Hospital 
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verry  Sick  two  of  Coll  Scuyler  Men  Died  At  the  Hospital 
I  am  verry  Unwell 

Jamiary  20th,  1757  my  Uncle  Robert  Mitchell  went 
to  the  Hospital  verry  Sick  I  am  verry  unwell  my  Self. 

22^^  I  am  so  Sick  I  am  Nessiated  to  go  to  the  Hospital 
under  verry  Gloomy  Aprehensions  so  Many  Sick  and 
Many  Dying  from  Day  to  day  and  my  Gloomy  thoughts 
greatly  Increased  on  Entering  the  Hospital  as  one  of  the 
first  things  I  observed  was  one  of  (the)  tenderers  turn  the 
Cloath  off  A  ^lans  Face  to  Shew  one  of  the  Women  who 
were  Overseers  that  he  was  Dead  and  Which  I  see  was 
My  Uncle  Coombs  this  was  a  Meloncolly  Sight  indeed 
to  me  he  being  my  Uncle  our  Foreman  Could  Speak  Good 
French  A  Godly  Man  and  to  Whoom  I  looked  up  to  as  A 
Father  for  advise  at  all  times  but  alas  this  Friend  is  gone 
from  A  troublesome  world  and  A  disagreeable  Situation 
in  it  I  make  not  the  least  dout  to  J oyn  the  Happy  Com¬ 
pany  of  Saints  which  Surrounds  the  throne  of  God  &  the 
Lamb  where  all  tears  are  Wiped  from  his  Eyes  forever 
on  Looking  Round  in  this  Hospital  full  of  Sick  and  dying 
was  Melanoolly  indeed  Paul  Currier  went  into  the  Hos¬ 
pital  with  me  we  are  ordered  into  the  Uper  Ward  which 
was  the  third  Story  and  this  Added  to  our  trouble  as 
the  Room  was  not  so  Comfortable  and  the  Persons  attend¬ 
ing  in  this  ward  are  said  to  be  very  inhuman  and  not  so 
Carefull  and  tender  of  the  Sick  as  those  in  the  other  two 
Wards  are  Especially  those  in  the  lower  one  where  one 
Brown  an  Englishman  was  the  head  tender  this  Brown 
having  obtained  liberty  this  Day  to  go  to  the  Castle  to 
See  Some  of  his  Acquaintances  and  was  in  the  Canteen 
Room  when  I  Came  and  I  then  Requested  of  him  to  git 
me  into  his  Room  but  he  not  having  got  Back  to  the 
Hospital  when  we  were  destined  to  our  Wards  we  are 
Sent  into  the  Uper  one  this  Hospital  is  A  Building  of 
about  80  or  90  feet  long  and  Wide  nough  to  have  one  Tier 
of  Beds  on  each  Side  of  the  Head  toward  the  Wall  and 
the  foot  toward  the  Midle  of  the  Room  being  Small 
for  one  Person  only  and  so  far  asunder  as  to  be  room  to 
go  between  and  also  a  tier  of  Beds  in  the  Midle  of  the 
Room  length  ways,  &  large  enough  for  two  Persons  and 
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an  ally  way  Round  them  between  foot  of  the  Beds  or  the 
Sides  and  the  Sides  of  the  Beds  in  the  Middle  and  A  Fire 
place  in  it,  and  a  Small  Room  Parted  off  at  the  farther 
End  where  were  but  fiew  beds,  in  these  Rooms  tha  Put 
Such  as  they  Meant  to  favour  Generally  those  who  were 
Roman  Catholicks  three  Stories  alike  in  the  form  and 
Windows  in  the  Sides  opisit  each  other  on  our  entering 
this  uper  ward  A  Bed  was  Asigned  Paul  Currier  and 
mySelf  but  I  felt  so  disagreeably  I  Could  not  think  of 
undressing  but  walked  backward  and  forwards  the  Room 
viewing  and  talking  with  the  Sick  with  those  who  Could 
talk  here  I  found  my  Relation  and  Particular  friend  and 
Messmate  Moses  Cross  in  A  violent  fever  and  Sensless  his 
dangerous  appearance  added  Still  to  my  distress  we  had 
our  Shirts  Brought  to  us  as  was  the  Custom  on  A  Person 
being  Entered  in  the  Hospital  A  Clean  Shirt  Given  him 
before  he  went  tobed  the  Beds  were  filled  with  Straw 
and  Clean  Sheets  that  is  to  Say  had  been  washed  but  some 
lice  and  Plenty  of  Nitts  booth  in  the  Shirt  and  Sheets 
Paul  Currier  Immediately  Shirted  himSelf  and  got  into 
Bed  but  I  yet  Could  not  Submit  to  do  it  although  I  felt 
mySelf  Ready  to  Sink  Tinder  my  Sickness  Discourgement 
and  fatigue  while  I  was  Walking  in  this  Situation  A 
Mesenger  Came  in  and  enquired  for  the  Man  who  Spoke 
to  Brown  in  the  Canteen  Room  I  told  him  I  was  the 
Person  he  Said  M*"  Brown  Sent  him  to  Inform  me  that  he 
would  have  me  and  one  of  my  Acquaintances  if  I  had  any 
Come  down  into  his  Room  as  had  got  Beds  for  two  this 
Rejoiced  my  heart  as  this  Brown  had  the  Carecter  of 
being  A  verry  Careful  human  man  I  went  to  the  bed  to 
Paul  Currier  and  asked  him  to  git  up  and  go  with  me 
and  he  declined  being  as  it  appeared  to  me  almost  Stupi- 
fied  vtdth  his  disorder  boath  of  Body  and  Mind  another 
man  A  Stranger  to  me  Requested  to  go  with  me  and  we 
boath  with  Great  Eagerness  hastened  down 
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lUpperl  THE  FIRE  OF  1830  STARTED  AT  THE  WEST  END  OF  THE  STREET  AND  BURNED  TO  THE  POINT  MARKED  EAST 
(Lower)  THE  FIRE  OF  1864  STARTED  AT  THE  POINT  MARKED  WEST  AND  BURNED  TO  THE  POINT  MARKED  EAST 


THE  GLOUCESTER  MODEL. 


By  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks. 


From  before  the  day  of  photography  we  have  almost 
no  records  of  how  our  town  streets  actually  looked.  In 
rare  instances  the  written  word  describes  them  with 
meticulous  care;  as  a  rule,  not.  But,  at  best,  the  reader 
can  form  a  none  too  vivid  picture.  At  worst,  no  picture 
at  all,  or  one  so  confused  as  to  be  worse  than  none.  The 
only  other  way,  with  a  single  exception,  to  get  a  clear 
impression  of  the  actual  appearance  of  a  street  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  is  from  drawings.  These,  however  good, 
rarely  depict  more  than  one  house,  at  most  two  or  three. 
The  single  exception  is  a  model  to  scale  showing  the  entire 
length  of  a  street,  building  by  building.  These  are  as 
rare  as  the  proverbial  hen’s  teeth.  The  Cape  Ann  Scien¬ 
tific,  Literary  and  Historical  Association  has  such  a  model 
on  display  in  its  museum.  It  will  be  a  favor  if  any 
reader  of  this  note  who  knows  of  similar  models  will  tell 
me  where  they  may  be  seen. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  September, 
1830,  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  “the  great  fire” 
started  at  the  west  end  of  what  is  now  Main  and  was 
then  Front  Street.  It  destroyed  twenty  dwelling  houses, 
forty  stores  and  many  small  buildings.  I  take  these  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  Gloucester  Telegraph  of  September  18th, 
1830.  The  fire  made  a  clean  sweep  of  everything  along 
the  south  or  harbor  side  of  the  street  and,  behind,  to  the 
Harbor  Cove,  or  water’s  edge  for  a  distance  of  two  blocks, 
speaking  in  present-day  parlance.  It  also  destroyed 
nearly  a  block  on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  The  fire 
stopped  at  what  is  now  Porter  Street.  Thirty-four  years 
later,  1864,  another  fire  broke  out  at  the  very  spot  where 
the  fire  of  1830  ended,  and  consumed  the  rest  of  the  street. 

It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whether  the  Gloucester 
model  was  made  just  before  or  after  September,  1830. 
It  is  the  work  of  John  James  Saville,  who  cut  it  out  of 
soft  wood  with  a  jack-knife.  It  is  made  to  scale  and 
shows  meticulous  regard  for  such  facts  as  the  placing  and 
number  of  doors,  windows  and  chimneys  in  every  build- 
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ing,  house  or  store,  the  entire  length  of  the  south  side  of 
the  street;  likewise  to  the  precise  location  of  each  struc¬ 
ture  in  true  relation  to  its  neighbors.  A  measured  ground 
plan  of  the  burnt  areas  of  1830  and  1864  could  be  little 
more  accurate,  or  an  elevation  drawing  of  the  entire  street 
front.  But  neither  of  these,  or  any  written  account  could 
be  one-tenth  part  as  convincing  as  the  three-dimensional 
model  with  its  accurately  proportioned  buildings  on  their 
true  sites,  and  their  equally  exact  roofs.  Further,  the 
slow  rise  of  the  street,  its  then  grade,  is  shown  from  end 
to  end. 

The  model  consists  of  three  sections,  two  long  and  a 
middle  shorter  one,  in  all  about  ten  feet  long.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  painted  white.  The  doors  and  windows  are  bits 
of  black  cambric  glued  on;  the  chimneys,  brick.  Time 
has  faded  the  paint  and  some  of  the  doors  and  windows 
have  come  off  and  been  replaced ;  also,  some  of  the  chim¬ 
neys.  A  few  fences  and  trees  are  gone  and  cannot  be  put 
back  with  exactitude.  To  all  intent  and  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  the  whole  thing  remains  today  what  it  was  when  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  patiently  truthful  artisan  who 
measured  and  whittled  out  the  many  parts  and  put  them 
together  so  exquisitely.  It  is  no  more  known  why  Saville 
did  it  than  precisely  when ;  whether  from  life,  before  the 
fire,  or  from  more  or  less  immediate  memory  afterwards, 
aided  by  ground  plans  and,  possibly,  by  drawings.  But 
whenever  or  however,  the  fact  is  that  this  model  shows 
just  what  the  characteristic,  part-residence,  part-business 
street  of  an  active  Essex  County  town  looked  like  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more  ago.  It  is  in  miniature,  what  men’s  eyes 
then  saw  and  their  feet  trod  gone  now  a  hundred  years. 
It  tells  plainly  the  story  of  the  building  changes  that  were 
made  and  followed  one  another  in  every  coastwise  town, 
great  or  small,  country-side  as  well,  between  1760  and 
1820.  A  single  building,  though  changed,  shows  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  lean-to  type  of  house.  Nine  gambrel- 
roof  houses  speak  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  some  of  which  no  doubt  began  their  existence  as 
lean-tos.  Thirteen  hip  roofs  over  square,  three-story 
houses  bear  witness  to  Federal  days  and  fashions,  some. 
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no  doubt,  bavin;?  been  changed  over  from  their  earlier 
gambrel  form.  And,  of  course,  the  pitch  roof  of  early 
days,  as  well  as  present,  is  there  in  numbers. 

The  names  of  the  owners  and  renters  of  the  burnt  area 
of  1830  include  Gilbert,  Low,  Mansfield,  Stevens,  Smith, 
Dexter,  Allen,  Haskell,  Pearce,  Honers,  Day,  Lincoln, 
Parsons,  Steele,  Sawyer,  Coffin,  Dane,  Hutchins,  Stan- 
wood,  Prentiss,  Cogswell,  Babson,  Ireland,  Jones,  Daniels, 
Davis,  Bulkley,  Staten,  Browne,  Stephenson  and  Roberts. 


BILL  FOR  GOLD  REPEATER 

Feb^  25“*  1789 

AP  Joseph  Grafton 

D''  to  W"*  Wightman, — 

Repairing  a  Gold  repeater . 8  dollars . £1.17.4 

Rec'^  payment  for  W“  Wightman 

Tho®  Gibson  — 


SAMUEL  BLYTH’S  BILL  TO  E.  H.  DERBY. 


1782 


July  To  Gilding  Cupallo  Ball 

£4.16.0 

To  painting  &  Gilding  L  Glass 

18.0 

To  Gilding  Eagle 

12.0 

To  2  Sett  Venitian  Blinds 

7.  4.0 

To  8  Screws 

1.4 

To  painting  76  yds.  in  Necessary  house 

7.  4.0 

To  painting  78  Do.  in  Cupallo 

7.16.0 

To  painting  16  yds.  Can  vis  on  Cupallo 

3.  4.0 

To  Stamping  Carpets  in  Necessary  house 

&  Cupallo 

3  .0.0 

To  painting  Stone  hearth 

0.  6.0 

To  painting  Chest  &  bellows 

6.0 

£35.  7.4 

Receved  y*  above 

Sam*  Blyth. 


SALEM  REVOLUTIONARY  PRIVATEERS 
CONDEMNED  AT  JAMAICA. 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips. 


It  has  lonf!^  been  known  that  many  of  our  privateers 
were  captured  in  the  West  Indies  and  condemned  there, 
but  which  ones,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  taking?, 
have  not  been  known,  so  many  of  our  vessels  have  simply 
disappeared  from  the  record  without  a  trace.  The  interest 
of  the  late  Sir  George  Denham,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  B.  E., 
governor  of  Jamaica  and  his  successor.  Sir  Arthur  Fred¬ 
erick  Richards,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  M.  G.,  which  interest 
has  been  made  effective  by  the  diligent  and  intelligent 
researches  of  Mr.  Langton  Haldane-Robertson,  M.  R.  S.  L., 
F.  S.  A.  Scot.,  A.  C.  C.  S.,  now  Historical  Archivist 
to  the  Island  Record  Office,  is  making  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  the  material  in  the  files  of  the  vice-admiralty 
courts  formerly  existing  in  Jamaica  and  contributing 
information  which  helps  to  account  for  many  privateers 
and  other  vessels.  Mr.  Haldane-Robertson  has  kindly 
supplied  the  writer  with  tabular  abstracts  of  the  deposi¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  the  capture  of  the  following 
vessels  identified  as  connected  with  Salem  and  the  vicinity 
which  were  condemned  at  Jamaica.  Some  of  these  cannot 
be  classed  as  privateers,  but  were  simply  peaceful  mer¬ 
chantmen.  They  became  lawful  prizes  nevertheless.  It 
has  seemed  worth  while  to  include  them  all. 

Schooner  BENJAMIN 

The  schooner  Benjamin,  Francis  Boardman,  master, 
and  William  Bartlett  of  Beverly,  owner,  of  64  tons  and 
five  men  and  two  swivels,  was  turned  over  to  H.^kl.S.  Ain- 
lanta,  Thomas  Lloyd,  commander.  Sept.  16,  1776,  off 
Cape  Francois  on  a  voyage  from  Beverly  to  Mole  St.  Nico¬ 
las  and  return  on  her  outward  trip.  She  was  condemned 
as  American  property  sailed  under  the  colours  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  on  Oct.  21.  Her  cargo  was  boards,  hoops, 
staves  and  shingles,  spermaceti,  wax  and  tallow  candles 
and  some  fish,  all  from  Beverly. 

(46) 
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This  vessel  was  seized  by  Archibald  Duthie,  a  passea- 
ger,  with  the  help  of  an  old  man  and  a  boy  who  were 
members  of  the  crew  and  handed  over  to  H.M.S.  Ator 
lanta.  Duthie  had  been  master  of  a  ship  Princess  Royal, 
which,  on  its  way  to  London  from  Jamaica,  had  been 
seized  by  an  American  privateer,  June  20,  1776,  called 
the  Sturdy  Beggar,  and  taken  for  condemnation  to  Salem 
in  New  England.  After  great  difficulty  Duthie  secured  a 
passage  on  the  Benjamin  for  Hispaniola  and  on  the  voy¬ 
age  seized  the  vessel,  in  revenge  for  the  taking  of  his 
own  ship.  Duthie  and  his  two  associate  mutineers  were 
Englishmen. 

Schooner  (no  name  given) 

This  schooner,  John  Dutch,  master,  Ebenezer  Pulsifer, 
mate,  James  and  William  Storey,  Ebenezer  Hobby,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dennis,  Thomas  Hopkins,  all  of  Ipswich,  and  John 
Dutch,  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  a  vessel  of  60  or 
70  tons  with  a  crew  of  five  men,  was  captured  six  leagues 
north  of  Cape  Francois,  Dec.  12,  1776  by  H.M.S.  Boreas, 
Charles  Thompson,  commander,  during  her  outward  pas¬ 
sage  from  Ipswich  to  Martinique,  which  was  altered  be¬ 
cause  she  fell  off  to  leeward,  to  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  The 
cargo  was  16  casks  of  fish,  23,000  feet  of  boards,  1500 
shingles,  12  barrels  of  salmon,  3  barrels  of  mackerel,  83 
shook  hogsheads,  1500  hoops,  1500  staves  for  hogsheads. 
The  captain  had  a  cedar  desk  as  a  private  venture  as 
well  as  a  share  of  cargo  and  estimated  loss  at  £200  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  money.  The  mate  had  3  shook  hogsheads,  a 
bundle  of  hoops,  a  hogshead  and  two  quintals  of  fish  and 
a  dozen  fowls,  while  each  of  the  three  mariners  had  a 
hogshead  of  fish.  The  captain  said  she  sailed  under  Eng¬ 
lish  colors  but  the  mate  said  under  American.  She  was 
condemned  Jan.  24,  1777  for  trading  with  the  American 
colonies. 

Schooner  BETSEY 

The  schooner  Betsey,  Jonathan  Tucker,  Master,  owned 
by  Robert  Shillaber,  Francis  Cabot,  John  Tucker,  Jona¬ 
than  Tucker,  and  William  Shillaber,  of  70  tons  and  seven 
men,  without  armament,  was  captured  March  15,  1777, 
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seventy-two  leagues  from  Block  Island,  on  a  voyage  from 
Salem  to  South  or  North  Carolina,  by  H.M.S,  Unicom, 
John  Ford,  commander,  for  trading  with  rebellious  col¬ 
onies.  She  was  apparently  not  condemned  until  March  31, 
1778,  after  considerable  delay.  The  crew  had  been  sent 
by  cartel  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  they  had  been 
exchanged  for  a  like  number  of  British  seamen  held 
prisoners  there. 

ScHOONEE  MARIANA 

The  schooner  Mariam,  Mark  Towell,  master,  James 
Hunter  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  owner,  of  30  tons,  five 
men  and  two  swivels,  was  captured  May  11,  1777,  fifty 
leagues  from  Block  Island  by  H.M.S.  Unicom,  John  Ford, 
commander,  on  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  the  Rappahanock. 
Though  her  papers  were  all  signed  by  officers  of  Port  Rap¬ 
pahanock  there  was  no  register  and  some  of  the  clearance 
papers  said  she  was  registered  in  Salem  and  she  was  bound 
back  to  Salem.  She  was  not  condemned  as  American 
property  until  March  31,  1778.  Her  crew  had  been  sent 
to  Newport  and  exchanged. 

Beig  hazard 

The  brig  Hazard,  Marc  Fauvett,  master,  of  130  tons 
and  nine  men,  without  armament,  was  captured  by  H.M.S. 
Aeohi^,  Christopher  Atkins,  commander,  March  11,  1778, 
twelve  leagues  from  Hispaniola  during  her  passage  from 
Cayenne  to  Port-au-Prince. 

The  captain  was  bom  in  Bayonne  and  was  a  resident 
of  Nantes,  and  the  owner  of  vessel  and  cargo  was  stated  to 
be  Monsieur  Franconnie  of  Cayenne.  He  took  possession 
of  the  vessel  at  Salem,  sent  her  to  Newbury  in  ballast 
where  she  took  on  a  cargo  of  fish,  barrel  staves,  etc.,  and 
sailed  to  Cayenne.  She  had  a  crew  of  seven  French,  two 
Neapolitans  and  one  Portuguese.  She  was  condemned 
April  30,  1778  on  the  ground  that  she  was  merely  an 
American  vessel  sailed  under  French  colors. 

Other  pertinent  facts  were  that  the  vessel  was  formerly 
called  Rising  Sun.  Had  been  seized  as  Prize  by  a  British 
Vessel  of  War,  she  then  being  (with  her  cargo)  North 
American  property.  About  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 
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was  re-taken  by  an  American  privateer  and  carried  to 
Salem,  where  she  was  sold.  There  the  present  master 
claimed  to  have  purchased  her  for  Franconnie  but  was 
unable  to  name  the  seller.  Had  never  been  taken  into 
any  port  by  British  captors. 

Master  of  Prize  stated  he  “apprehended  the  reason  that 
the  said  Brij;  was  made  prize  of  war  on  account  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Atkins  conceived  the  cargo  on  board  her  to  have  come 
from  North  America.” 

Also  stated  he  “verily  believed”  the  cargo  to  be  of  the 
“growth,  produce  and  manufacture”  of  New  England, 
and  that  it  had  been  taken  on  board  from  the  shore  at 
Newbury. 

Schooner  LARK 

The  schooner  Larh,  Ezra  Ober,  of  Beverly,  master, 
James  Lovitt,  John  Lovitt,  Francis  Corbett  ( ?  Cabot) 
and  Philip  Higginson,  owners  of  65  tons,  six  men  and 
two  swivels  was  captured  ^farch  21,  1778,  off  Cape  Fran¬ 
cois,  by  H.M.  sloop  Hornet,  Eobert  Haswell,  commander, 
on  a  voyage  from  Beverly  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  thence 
to  Guadeloupe,  but  was  diverted  by  current  to  Cape  Fran¬ 
cois  and  was  captured  without  resistance  before  reaching 
there.  Her  cargo  was  160  casks  of  rice,  50  shaken  hogs¬ 
heads,  2000  hoops  and  4000  staves.  She  had  two  passen¬ 
gers,  J ews  from  Charleston.  The  private  adventures  were : 
Master,  10  casks  of  rice  and  one  small  cask  of  indigo; 
mate,  5  casks  of  rice;  seamen,  3  casks  of  rice  each;  pas¬ 
sengers,  16  “hundred  weight”  of  indigo.  The  mate 
claimed  to  have  lost  in  wages  and  private  venture  £300. 
Crew  were  all  Americans  shipped  at  Beverly.  She  was 
condemned  April  23,  as  American  property  sailing  under 
American  colors. 

Schooner  BOB  AND  JOAN 

The  schooner  Boh  and  Joan,  Littlefield  Sibley,  master, 
William  Buffington,  William  Ome  and  Benjamin  Good- 
hue,  owners,  of  90  ton,  six  men  and  no  armament,  was 
captured  Dec.  10,  1778,  windward  of  Cape  Francois  by 
the  privateer  Gayton,  William  Chambers,  master,  owned 
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by  Hercules  Ross  of  Kingston,  on  a  voyage  from  Salem 
to  Piscataqua  to  Cape  Francois  and  return.  She  was  on 
her  outward  voyage  with  a  cargo  of  staves,  hoops,  planks 
and  shaken  hogsheads  from  Piscataqua  and  shaken  hogs¬ 
heads  from  Salem.  Thomas  Bane,  one  of  the  foremastman, 
and  another  seaman  had  a  private  venture  of  3  or  4 
quintals  of  salt  cod  fish.  Bane  estimated  his  loss  of  wages 
and  private  venture  at  about  $30.  The  vessell  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  an  English  vessell  captured  by  an  American 
privateer  and  was  very  leaky  and  in  need  of  repair.  The 
cargo  was  condemned  Jan.  13, 1779,  as  American  property 
but  the  vessel  herself  was  decreed  for  payment  of  salvage 
as  recaptured  English  property. 

Brio  CAESAR 

The  brig  Caesar,  Ephraim  Emerton,  master,  Paul  Dud¬ 
ley  Sargent,  Joshua  Ward,  Jr.,  William  Orne  and  Joseph 
Moses,  owners  of  vessel  and  cargo,  90  tons,  thirteen  men, 
four  carriage  guns,  captured,  April  20,  1779,  off  Cape 
Rosa  without  resistance  by  the  Letter  of  Marque  Ship, 
Golden  Grove,  Cuthbert  Watson,  master,  on  her  return 
voyage  from  Salem  to  Port-au-Prince  and  back. 

The  owners  were  all  of  Salem  and  the  crew  consisted 
of  11  Americans  and  2  Englishmen,  all  shipped  at  Salem. 
The  vessel  did  not  have  a  commission,  although  carrying 
armament. 

Vessel  was  a  new  vessel,  believed  built  in  Connecticut, 
and  master  had  heard  that  she  had  twice  before  been 
taken  as  a  prize  but  would  not  say  at  what  time  or  whether 
she  had  been  condemned.  She  was  in  no  want  of  repair 
and  was  sold  to  the  present  owners  by  Cabot  and  Co.  of 
Beverly  for  £2700  Boston  currency.  A  parcel  of  letters 
was  thrown  overboard  by  the  master. 

The  cargo  consisted  of  35  barrels  of  salmon  and  her¬ 
ring,  40,000  feet  of  lumber,  150  shaken  hogsheads,  100 
bundles  of  hoops,  50  hogsheads  of  codfish,  all  from  Salem, 
and  80  hogsheads  of  molasses  and  53  hogsheads  of  sugar 
from  Port-au-Prince. 

There  were  also  private  adventures:  Master,  2  hogs¬ 
heads  of  sugar  and  9  of  molasses;  2  mates  and  cooper,  4 
hogsheads  of  molasses  each;  boatswain,  3  hogsheads  of 
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molasses ;  foremastmen,  1  hogshead  of  molasses  each.  No 
part  of  vessel  or  cargo  was  insured.  She  was  condemned 
June  1  as  American  property. 

The  Snow  RIVAL 

The  letter-of-marque  snow  Rival,  Samuel  Massey  West, 
master,  George  and  Joshua  Dodge,  owners,  of  120  tons, 
eleven  men,  4  guns,  4  wooden  guns  and  six  swivels  was 
captured  five  leagues  from  Aux  Cayes,  August  8,  1780,  by 
the  letter-of-marque  sloop  Active,  Robert  Hamilton,  com¬ 
mander,  during  her  outward  voyage  from  Salem  to  Aux 
Cayes  and  return.  The  cargo  was  boards,  staves,  shingles, 
hoops  and  herrings  taken  on  board  at  Piscataqua,  though 
the  voyage  began  at  Salem  about  five  weeks  before  she 
was  captured.  The  vessel  had  been  British  property,  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  North  American  privateer  and  condemned  at 
Salem.  The  cargo  was  condemned.  Sept.  7,  as  American 
property  but  the  vessel  was  decreed  as  salvage  as  recaptured 
English  property.  The  condition  of  the  papers  in  this 
case  is  very  bad.  Cargo  was  owned  by  owners  of  the  vessel. 

The  Brig  ST.  JOHN’S  PACKET 

The  brig  St.  John’s  Packet,  Cornelius  Dunham,  master, 
John  Buffington,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  David  Felt,  John 
Beckitt  and  Paul  Dudley  Sargent,  owners,  100  tons,  eight 
men,  2  swivels,  was  captured  April  11,  1781,  off  Heneage, 
Windward  Passage,  by  H.M.S.  Pomona,  Charles  Ed¬ 
mund  Nugent,  commander,  on  a  voyage  from  Salem  to 
Port-au-Prince  and  back,  with  hoops  from  Salem  and  101 
hogsheads  of  molasses  from  Port-au-Prince.  She  was 
charged  with  trading  with  rebellious  colonies.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  or  not  she  Avas  condemned  as  the 
papers  in  this  case  are  in  poor  condition. 

The  Snow  DIANA 

The  letter-of-marque  snow  Diana,  Benjamin  Beckford, 
master,  William  Herrick,  John  Lovitt,  Benjamin  Lovitt, 
Larkin  Thorndike,  owners,  10  or  17  men,  6  carriage  guns, 
2  carronades,  etc.,  captured  June  17,  1781,  without  resist¬ 
ance,  14  leagues  to  Windward  of  Hispaniola  by  H.M.S. 
Pelican,  Cuthbert  Collingwood,  commander,  and  Licome, 
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Hon.  Thomas  Cadogan,  commander,  and  DuGuay  Trouin, 
John  Fish,  commander,  H,  M.  vessels  of  war,  on  the  out¬ 
ward  passage  of  a  voyage  from  Beverly  to  Cape  Francois 
and  back.  She  had  a  cargo  of  fish  oil,  staves  and  empty 
hogsheads  for  sale  at  Cape  Francois  for  purchase  of  a 
cargo  of  molasses.  She  was  previously  British  property 
captured  by  the  American  privateer  Pilgrim  and  con¬ 
demned  at  Salem.  She  was  charged  with  being  American 
property,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  she  was  con¬ 
demned  as  the  papers  are  mutilated. 

The  Beig  RANGER 

The  letter-of -marque  brig  Ranger,  Samuel  Babson,  mas¬ 
ter,  Samuel  Babson,  John  Somes  and  James  Hayes,  own¬ 
ers,  all  of  Cape  Ann,  18  men,  6  carriage  guns,  small  arms, 
powder  and  ball  captured  June  18,  1781,  in  sight  of  the 
east  end  of  Hispaniola  by  H.M.S.  Pelican,  Cuthbert  Col- 
lingwood,  commander,  without  resistance  on  the  outward 
voyage  from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape  Francois.  Commissioned 
by  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  she  was  bound  for  Cape 
Francois  with  wine,  oil,  fish  and  lumber  to  be  exchanged 
for  sugar  and  molasses.  The  owners  owned  both  ship  and 
cargo  and  she  was  armed  with  intent  to  capture  vessels 
belonging  to  the  English.  Charged  with  being  American 
property,  but  papers  thus  far  found  do  not  show  whether 
condemned  or  not. 


The  Ship  HERSY 

The  ship  Hersy  (sic),  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  mas¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Derby  of  Salem,  owner,  130  tons,  25  men,  10 
guns  and  6  swivels,  captured,  August  12,  1781,  by  H.M.S. 
Pomona,  Charles  Edmund  Nugent,  commander,  in  sight 
of  Heneage  without  resistance  on  the  return  voyage  of  a 
trip  to  Port-au-Prince  and  return.  She  had  brought  salt 
fish  and  lumber  from  Salem  and  was  now  carrying  from 
Port-au-Prince  20  hogsheads  of  sugar,  15  bales  of  cotton, 
50  hogsheads  of  molasses  and  1000  lbs.  of  cocoa.  She 
carried  one  passenger,  H.  De  La  Mothe,  going  from  Port^ 
au-Prince  to  Boston  on  his  private  concerns.  She  was 
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condemned  Sept.  18  as  American  property.  She  had  no 
commission  though  armed. 

The  Brigantine  DISPATCH 

The  brigantine  Dispatch,  Nathaniel  Macy,  master,  100 
tons,  8  men,  2  guns,  Benjamin  Goodhue,  William  Shill i- 
ber,  John  Tucker,  Jerathmiel  Pierce,  Aaron  Waits  and 
Jonathan  Tucker,  owners,  was  captured  Sept.  20,  1781, 
by  the  letter-of-marque  ship  Emperor,  William  Wilson, 
master,  and  the  letter-of-marque  ship  Telemachus,  William 
Sherwood,  master,  during  the  outward  voyage  of  a  trip 
to  Cape  Francois  and  return.  She  carried  65,000  feet  of 
Ixiards,  planks  and  joists,  16,000  hoops,  24  quintals  of 
fish  and  324  shook  hogsheads.  She  was  condemned,  Nov. 
15,  as  American  property  registered  in  Salem. 

The  Ship  ADVENTURE 

The  ship  Adventure,  William  Worth,  master,  William 
Gray  of  Salem,  owner,  150  tons,  16  men,  6  carriage  guns, 
etc.,  captured  by  H.M.S.  Alarm,  Charles  Cotton,  com¬ 
mander,  June  1,  1782,  in  sight  of  the  north  side  of  His¬ 
paniola  without  resistance  when  on  a  passage  from  Cura- 
coa  to  Aux  Cayes.  She  was  on  a  voyage  from  Salem  to 
Virginia,  to  Martinique,  to  La  Guaira  to  Curacoa  to  Aux 
Cayes,  to  Salem.  She  carried  6000  gallons  of  rum  to 
Virginia  and  flour,  thence  to  Martinique  and  Curacoa. 
Condemned  July  9  as  American  property. 

The  Schooner  EAGLE 

The  schooner  Eagle,  Amos  Hilton,  master,  Samuel  and 
William  Gray,  owners,  nine  men,  85  tons,  2  guns,  etc., 
was  captured  Oct.  29,  1782,  by  H.  M.  S.  Fox,  George 
Stoney,  commander,  and  H.M.S.  Torbay,  Zebra,  Badger 
and  Due  d’Estisac  without  resistance  in  Mona  Passage 
during  her  return  voyage  from  St.  Martin’s.  She  had 
carried  lumber  from  Salem  to  Guadeloupe,  from  Guade¬ 
loupe  to  Montserrat  nil,  from  Montserrat  73  hogsheads  of 
rum,  from  St.  l^fartin’s  salt.  She  was  originally  an 
American  vessel  taken  by  the  British  to  Penobscot,  retaken 
later  by  the  American  privateer  Grand  Turk  and  carried 
to  Salem.  Her  cargo  was  condemned  as  American  prop- 
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erty,  Dec.  16,  but  the  vessel  was  decreed  as  recaptured 
English  property  for  payment  of  salvage. 

The  Brio  YOUNG  EICHAED 

The  letter-of-marque  brig  Young  Eichard,  William 
Ropes,  master,  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  owner,  120  tons,  16 
men  and  10  carriage  guns  was  captured  Nov.  8,  1782, 
without  resistance,  in  Mona  Passage  by  H.M.S.  sloop, 
Pigmy,  Mitchell,  commander,  and  H.M.S.  Success,  Pole, 
commander,  during  the  return  passage  of  a  voyage  to  Aux 
Cayes  and  return  to  Salem.  Her  cargo  from  Salem  was 
fish  and  lumber.  John  Lee,  chief  mate,  made  the  state¬ 
ments:  This  brigantine  was  taken  from  the  English  by 
the  American  rebel  frigate  Diana  upwards  of  two  years 
ago  and  carried  into  Boston  where  she  was  condemned. 
She  liad  been  furnished  with  new  masts  and  her  present 
10  carriage  guns  by  the  present  owner.  Her  cargo  was 
condemned,  Dec.  16,  as  American  property,  but  the  vessel 
was  adjudicated  for  salvage  as  recaptured  English  prop¬ 
erty  with  proper  adjustment  for  new  equipment. 

The  Sloop  EAVEN 

The  sloop  Eaven,  William  Fairfield,  master,  Nathaniel 
Silsbee  and  John  Collins,  owners,  all  of  Salem,  70  tons, 
3  persons  on  board,  all  the  rest  including  the  captain  hav¬ 
ing  escaped,  was  captured  Jan.  9,  1783  in  the  Bight 
of  Leogane  by  H.M.S.  Childers,  David  Mackaye,  com¬ 
mander,  and  H.M.S.  Port  Eoyal,  George  Hart,  comman¬ 
der.  She  was  on  a  voyage  from  Salem  to  Mole  St.  Nico¬ 
las,  thence  to  Port-au-Prince,  thence  to  Gonaives  and 
thence  to  Salem.  Captured  while  getting  under  weigh 
from  Gonaives.  Captain  took  the  papers  with  him.  John 
Crowninshield,  chief  mate,  made  the  statement.  Her 
cargo  from  Salem  was  lumber  sold  at  Mole  St.  Nicolas 
and  she  was  taking  salt  from  Gonaives.  The  vessel  was 
previously  British  property  captured  by  the  American 
privateer  Experiment  and  condemned  at  Salem.  The  car¬ 
go,  new  anchor,  cable,  jibb  and  jibb  boom  were  condemned 
as  American  property  and  trading  with  the  rebellious 
colonies  Feb.  24  and  the  vessel  for  salvage. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  while  some  of  these  vessels  were 
fairly  well  armed  and  classed  as  letters-of-marque,  they 
all  had  small  crews  and  were  not  manned  to  fight  as  were 
the  privateers.  Moreover,  practically  all  were  captured 
by  regular  ships  of  the  British  navy  and  in  the  case  of 
the  few  exceptions  the  odds  seem  to  have  been  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  captors.  The  American  privateers  always 
believed  in  the  principle  that  there  was  no  use  fighting 
and  getting  killed  if  you  had  not  a  chance. 

These  notes  also  give  valuable  data  about  voyages,  car¬ 
goes,  crews  and  armaments  of  the  times,  as  well  as  records 
of  commanders  and  owners. 


SALEM  WRITING  TEACHER 


The  Town  of  Salem,  To  Edward  Lang  D' 

For  keeping  the  East  Writing  School  one  Quar-)  £24 
ter,  Ending  the  30“*  June,  1791,  .  .  .) 

For  Ink,  supplied  the  School .  .12 

£24.12 

Recieved  Payment,  by  an  Order  on 
Benjamin  Pickman  Esq.  Treasurer. 

Edward  Lang 


MARBLEHEAD  FISHERMEN  WARNED  IN  1812. 


Received  from  Nath.  Lander’s  oflSice  at  Salem  for  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  boat  Republican  to  the^  Grand  Banks  to  in¬ 
form  the  fishermen  of  a  war  between  the  U.  States  & 
Great  Britten  twenty  two  Doll.  37/100  being  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  400  dolls 

E.  Bray, 

Chairman  of  Com** 

Marblehead,  Sept.  4***  1812 

— Essex  Institute  Ship  Papers,  vol.  III. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  RICHAKD  JACOB 
OF  IPSWICH. 


By  Wattee  Goodwin  Davis. 


1.  Richard  Jacob  came  to  New  England  in  the  ship 
Mary  and  John,  which,  the  “last  of  February”,  1633/4, 
was  lying  in  the  Thames  with  nine  others,  about  to  em¬ 
bark  passengers  for  America,  when  Orders  in  Council 
were  issued  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  passengers  on 
the  voyage  and  requiring  them  to  take  the  Oaths  of  Alle¬ 
giance  and  Supremacy  before  departure.  The  Mary  and 
John  seems  to  have  proceeded  to  Southampton  and  taken 
on  board  a  large  number  of  emigrants  who,  according  to 
the  records  of  that  port,  took  the  required  oaths  on  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-sixth  of  March.  Southampton 
is  a  port  convenient  for  travellers  from  Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire  and  some  of  the  passengers  are  identified  as 
natives  of  these  counties.  There  were  Jacob  families  in 
Wiltshire,  but  thus  far  no  place  has  been  found  in  them 
for  our  emigrant. 

Jacob  took  oath  as  freeman  May  6,  1635,  and  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  Ipswich,  where  he  settled,  in 
that  year.  He  was  married  by  1638  to  Martha  Appleton. 
They  did  not  occupy  the  house  lot  in  the  village  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  —  an  acre  and  a  half  and  eight 
rods  having  a  house  lot  of  Robert  Mussey’s  on  the  north¬ 
west,  the  highway  to  the  common  on  the  south  and  south¬ 
east  and  butting  upon  the  mill  street  on  the  north-west  — 
but  took  up  a  farm,  originally  owned  by  John  Winthrop, 
jr.,  but  regranted  by  the  town  to  Jacob  on  August  20, 
1638,  consisting  of  forty  acres  on  the  further  side  of  Mile 
brook.  Over  Mile  river  he  built  a  bridge  and  in  1658  a 
town  order  was  passed  “that  George  Giddings  and  Edward 
Bragg  are  appoynted  to  lay  out  a  highway  through  Mr. 
Saltingstall’s  40  acres  and  a  part  of  John  Andrews  his 
farm  to  the  Bridge  over  the  River  to  Richard  Jacob’s 
House  a  rod  and  a  half  wide.”  In  order  to  obtain  full 
control  of  the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  Jacobs  bought 
from  Andrews  an  acre  of  the  latter’s  land.  ("Candle- 
wood**,  by  T.  F.  Waters,  Ipswich  Historical  Society* s  Pro- 
(56) 
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ceedinga  XVI:  Jfl.)  After  his  death,  his  son  Nathaniel 
had  much  trouble  and  many  law-suits  with  the  Fellows 
family  who  had  bought  the  Andrews  farm  and  who  went 
so  far  as  to  chop  down  the  bridge  and  plow  a  ditch  through 
the  Jacobs’  road,  but  Nathaniel  eventually  proved  his 
good  title.  (Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts 
of  Essex  County,  VII,  hy  index.) 

In  1661  Sergt.  Jacob  sued  William  Averill  for  failing 
to  complete  a  new  house  at  the  farm,  the  contract  having 
been  made  in  1659.  From  the  evidence  it  appears  that 
the  old  house,  with  new  sills,  was  to  be  moved  and  the 
new  frame  raised  on  its  site.  Averill  was  to  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  eighteen  feet  square  and  thirteen  feet  stud,  to  pro¬ 
vide  clapboards  and  shingles  and  lay  them,  to  lay  three 
floors  with  joist  and  board,  to  make  two  “stole”  windows 
of  five  lights  apiece  and  two  clerestory  windows  of  four 
lights  apiece,  also  a  garret  window.  Partitions  and  doors 
were  “to  close  the  rooms  complete.”  He  was  also  to  make 
“a  table  and  frame  of  12  or  14  foot  Long  and  a  joyned 
forme  of  4  foot  long  and  a  binch  behind  the  table.” 
(Records  and  Files,  II:  266.) 

He  was  an  Ipswich  commoner  in  1641  and  by  1654 
a  sergeant  in  the  town’s  train-band.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  building  committee  for  the  first  bridge  built  for 
carts  over  the  Ipswich  river  in  1646/7.  In  the  county 
court  he  served  a  trial  juror  in  1641,  1651,  1653,  1662 
and  1663,  and  as  grand  juror  in  1649,  1654,  1656  and 
1658.  In  1664,  as  one  of  the  twenty-seven  wealthiest 
men  in  the  town,  he  received  two  shares  on  Plum  island, 
which  was  apparently  divided  by  the  local  authorities  on 
the  principle  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given. 

Martha  (Appleton)  Jacob  died  September  8,  1659,  and 
he  took  as  his  second  wife  Joan  Hale,  widow  of  Robert 
Hale  of  Charlestown,  who  survived  him  and  returned 
to  Charlestown,  where  she  died  November  28,  1681. 

Richard  Jacob  made  his  will  September  6,  1672,  and 
it  was  proved  on  the  following  October  5.  To  his  wife 
Joanna  he  left  what  he  had  agreed  and  engaged  by  a 
writing  under  his  hand  dated  May  3,  1669.  To  his  son 
Thomas,  his  eldest  ^on  living,  all  land  on  the  west  side 
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of  the  road  to  Boston,  twelve  acres  of  meadow  below  “ye 
Sluce  of  my  farm  adjoyning,”  the  upland  within  the  stand¬ 
ing  fence  and  six  or  eight  acres  of  meadow  bought  from 
Henry  Kimball  adjoining  ilr.  SaltonstalFs  farm,  all  of 
which  was  in  Thomas’s  possession.  Thomas  was  to  pay 
his  step-mother  503.  yearly  and  £50  to  his  sister  Martha 
within  one  year  of  her  father’s  death,  if  she  were  mar¬ 
ried,  but,  if  not,  8d.  per  pound  until  her  marriage  or  until 
she  became  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  when  she  could 
demand  the  £50.  Thomas  was  to  have  a  right  of  way  to 
the  twelve  acres  of  meadow,  £25  worth  of  stock  which  had 
been  delivered  to  him  when  he  entered  upon  his  farm  and 
thirteen  bushels  of  apples  from  his  father’s  farm  for  seven 
years.  To  son  John,  £100.  To  son  Nathaniel,  one  half 
of  the  farm  near  Topsfield,  being  the  half  next  to  Isaac 
Cumming’s  farm,  he  to  pay  his  step-mother  30s.  yearly 
and  £60  to  his  sister  Judith  on  terms  identical  with 
Thomas’s  obligation  to  Martha.  To  son  Joseph,  the  half 
of  the  Topsfield  farm  near  Goodman  How,  he  to  pay  his 
step-mother  20s.  yearly  and  £40  to  the  executor,  when  he 
came  of  age.  To  daughter  Martha,  £50  in  addition  to 
that  paid  by  Thomas  and  on  the  same  conditions,  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  to  be  paid  in  household  stuff,  a  feather 
bed  with  furnishings  to  be  a  part.  To  daughter  Judith, 
a  similar  legacy  of  £40.  To  grandchild  Lydia  Jacob, 
£100  within  one  year  of  her  marriage  or  when  she  should 
come  of  age.  If  either  of  the  two  yoimgest  sons  should 
die  before  they  were  of  age  to  receive  their  portions,  they 
were  to  be  equally  divided  among  their  surviving  brothers 
and  sisters.  For  his  daughter-in-law,  widow  of  his  son 
Samuel,  he  made  careful  provision:  she  was  to  live  in 
half  of  the  house  she  then  occupied  (“The  Parler,  &  Cham¬ 
ber,  &  Garrett  over  them  with  the  little  parler  &  seller 
under  it”),  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  adjoining  orchard 
and  the  easterly  bay  of  the  bam  and  the  leanto,  six  acres 
of  tillage  land,  half  in  one  field  and  half  in  another,  lib¬ 
erty  to  cut  eight  loads  of  hay  yearly,  to  keep  one  horse, 
four  cows,  ten  sheep  and  twelve  swine;  if  she  married, 
the  executor  was  to  pay  her  £6  per  annum  until  her  child 
married  or  came  of  age,  and  thereafter  £3  per  annum. 
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but  she  was  to  deliver  up  to  the  executor  all  of  the  land 
and  stock  heretofore  provided  for  her;  in  return  for  an 
acquittance  from  all  claims  that  might  be  made  by  her 
or  through  her  and  his  late  son,  she  in  turn  was  to  be 
acquitted  of  all  claims  which  the  testator  might  have 
against  them  for  debts  and  rents.  Residue  to  son  Rich¬ 
ard,  executor,  and  the  farm  lately  improved  by  his  son 
Samuel  and  the  rest  of  the  testator’s  lands  bound  over  for 
the  payment  of  legacies.  Overseers :  loving  brothers  Capt. 
John  Appleton  and  Lieut.  Samuel  Appleton,  good  friend 
Mr.  Richard  Hubbard.  Witnesses:  John  Appleton, 
Samuel  Appleton,  William  Goodhue.  John  Whipple,  sr., 
and  John  Burnham,  sr.,  took  the  inventory  October  4, 
1672.  The  two  farms  at  Mile  brook  were  worth  £550 
and  the  two  at  Topsfield  £300.  There  was  furniture, 
household  linen,  clothing  and  farm  stock  in  substantial 
quantity,  but  few  articles  of  luxury  —  no  silver  and  no 
books.  The  total  came  to  £1,120,  a  large  estate.  (Pro¬ 
bate  Records  of  Essex  County,  II:  291-6.) 

Children : 

i.  Samuel,  b.  about  1639;  about  22  in  1661  when  be  testi¬ 
fied  in  Averill’s  suit  against  his  father ;  m.  Ann - ,  who 

m.  secondly  Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  Harvard  1653,  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Boston,  by  whom  she  had  four  children,  one 
being  Maj.  Samuel  Moody  of  Portland.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  was  one  of  a  riotous  party  at  Quarter¬ 
master  Perkins’  tavern  in  Ipswich  on  the  evening  of 
training  day,  shooting  pistols  and  creating  general  dis¬ 
turbance  (court,  April,  1672).  He  d.  June  16,  1672,  in 
Newburj’.  Administration  was  granted  to  his  widow, 
Ann  Jacob,  Sept.  24,  1672.  It  was  ordered  that  the  only 
child  should  have  £100  when  of  age  and  that  the  widow 
should  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  estate,  but,  if  she  married, 
should  provide  security  for  the  child’s  portion.  The 
inventory  listed  no  land  but  extensive  standing  crops 
and  the  contents  of  a  large  house  (it  would  seem  that 
he  lived  and  farmed  on  his  father’s  land),  including 
many  articles  of  luxury,  books,  silver,  arms  and  an 
extensive  wardrobe,  the  total  being  £356. 

Child: 

1.  Lydia;  immarried  in  1697  when  her  step-father,  in 
his  will,  stated  that  he  had  kept  her  many  years. 
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(In  Short’s  sexton  record,  included  in  the  published 

Vital  Records  of  Newbury,  appears  “Jacobs - ,  uM. 

Moody,  bur. - ISOS’’  For  either  mother  or  daugh¬ 

ter,  the  date  is  impossible.) 

ii.  Thomas,  b.  about  1641 ;  he  was  20  in  1661  when  he  testi¬ 
fied  in  the  Averill  case,  and  about  39  in  1679 ;  m.  Dec.  21, 
1671,  Sarah  Browne  who  d.  Jan.  29,  1679 ;  m.,  secondly, 

Mary - who  pre-deceased  him.  He  was  made  freeman 

Mar.  30,  1675 ;  served  as  grand  juror,  1677,  1681 ;  voter 
in  town  affairs  and  tythingman  in  1679 ;  ensign  of  Capt. 
Daniel  Eppes’  company  in  1683 ;  in  Jan.  1692/3  he  was  on 
the  jury  at  Salem  which  tried  the  last  witchcraft  cases, 
three  victims  being  convicted  out  of  thirty  indicted ;  sub¬ 
scribed  toward  a  new  and  bigger  bell  for  the  Ipswich 
meeting-house  in  1699  and  was  seated  “at  the  Table”  in 
the  meeting-house  in  1700. 

He  made  his  will  Dec.  3,  1706.  To  daughter  Mary  Til¬ 
ton  and  son-in-law  Abraham  Tilton,  20  acres  of  land. 
To  daughter  Sarah  Jacob,  £65.  To  daughter  Mercy 
Jacob,  £65.  To  son-in-law  Thomas  Brown,  15  acres  of 
land.  Besidue  to  daughters  Abigail  and  Martha,  who 
were  to  be  executrices.  (Essex  Probate,  S09:  177.) 
Children,  by  first  wife,  bom  in  Ipswich: 

1.  Mary,  b.  Nov.  7,  1672;  m.  Dec.  11,  1693,  Abraham 
Tilton. 

2.  Sarah,  b.  Sept.  26,  1674;  m.  Dec.  13,  1713,  Moses  Chase. 
By  second  wife: 

3.  Abigail,  b.  April  16,  1682;  m.  1704  Thomas  Brown. 

4.  Martha,  b.  April  17,  1684 ;  m.,  int.  21 :  2 : 1707/8,  Sam¬ 
uel  Brown. 

5.  Mercy,  b.  May  11,  1686 ;  m.,  int.  6:2: 1713,  John 
Fowler. 

iii.  Richard ;  m.  Jan.  15,  1673,  Mary  Whipple  who  d.  Jan.  27, 
1674.  During  King  Phillip’s  war  he  was  active  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  company  of  Capt.  Brocklebank  who  was 
slain  in  battle  at  Sudbury  April  21,  1676.  On  April  22 
the  Council  ordered  Jacob  to  take  command  of  his  own 
company  and  that  of  Capt.  Wadsworth  who  had  also 
fallen.  He  wrote  to  the  Council  that  same  day:  “About 
500  of  the  enemy  came  in  sight  on  Indian  Hill  and  one, 
as  their  accustomed  manner  is  after  a  fight,  began  to 
signify  to  us  how  many  were  slain.  They  cohooped 
seventy-four  times,  which  we  hoped  was  only  to  affright 
us,  seeing  we  have  had  no  intelligence  of  any  such  thing, 
yet  we  have  reason  to  fear  the  worst.”  On  Aug.  24,  1676, 
he  was  credited  with  £14 : 15  : 10.  His  death  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  was  possibly  the  result  of  a  wound  or 
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of  illness  contracted  during  the  hardships  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

His  will,  made  June  8,  was  proved  Sept.  26,  1676.  To 
brother  Thomas  Jacob  £30.  To  brother  John  Jacob  £60. 
To  brother  Joseph  Jacob  £60.  To  sister  Martha  Jacob 
£55  and  to  sister  Judith  Jacob  £45,  all  but  £10  of  each 
legacy  to  be  paid  in  household  goods.  Residue  to  brother 
Nathaniel,  executor.  Overseers:  “my  two  uncle  Apple- 
tons.”  Witnesses:  Samuel  Appleton,  John  Whipple. 
(Essex  Prohate,  No.  H726.)  The  inventory  of  £1067  in¬ 
cluded  a  farm  of  150  acres  with  housing  (£750),  his 
military  pa}'  (£13:  5: 10),  clothes  (£12).  “Goods  aprised 
by  itself  for  the  two  sisters”  (£61: 12:  5)  probably  con¬ 
sisted  of  his  more  costly  possessions. 

Child,  born  in  Ipswich : 

1.  Mary,  b.  Jan.  20,  1674;  d.  June  20,  1675. 
iv.  John ;  servant  of  Mr.  John  Paine  in  1663 ;  witnessed  an 
Isles  of  Shoals  deed  for  Thomas  Daniel  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Oct.  22,  1670;  taxed  for  the  Portsmouth  minister’s 
support  in  1677  ;  had  a  grant  at  Falmouth,  Me.,  under 
President  Danforth  in  1680.  He  m.  (1)  before  May, 
1680,  Jane  - .  In  King’s  Chapel  yard  was  her  grave¬ 

stone:  Here  lyeth  buried  ye  body  of  Jane  late  wife  of 
John  Jacob  aged  about  — i  years  departed  this  life 

January  ye  1  1686/7.  He  m.  (2)  Susanna  -  by  1688, 

and  apparently  lived  in  Hoston  from  the  time  of  his 
first  marriage. 

The  will  of  John  Jacob  of  Boston,  merchant,  was  made 
May  12,  1688,  “being  about  to  undertake  a  journey 
abroade”,  and  proved  Jan.  28,  1690.  To  his  wife  Susanna 
he  gave  “the  stuff  she  brought  with  her  upon  marriage 
with  me.”  To  Jane  Jacob,  his  only  child,  the  rest  of  the 
estate  and  she  to  be  educated  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
rents.  “Only  if  my  present  wife  Should  have  a  son  by 
me  begotten  then  I  do  give  unto  my  child  my  new  child 
my  New  Silver  Tankard  that  hath  my  Coat  of  Arms 
engraven  thereon.”  Executor:  brother-in-law  William 
Hesee,  Junr.,  in  trust  until  daughter  Jane  becomes  18 
or  her  day  of  marriage  and  then  she  to  be  sole  execu¬ 
trix.  Witnesses:  Isaac  Addington,  Samuel  Mason,  Mary 
Mason.  William  Hersy  of  Rumny  Marsh,  husbandman 

1  Printed  “73  years”  in  the  published  epitaphs  of  King’s 
Chapel,  probably  a  misreading  of  “33  years.”  The  stone  cannot 
be  found  (1939). 
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and  executor,  gave  a  receipt  on  Aug.  20,  1691,  to  Susanna 
Jacob,  the  relict,  covering  goods  valued  at  £52 : 14 : 0  as 
contained  in  an  inventory  taken  Nov.  10,  1690,  by  John 
Baker  and  Joseph  Hiller.  (Suffolk  Prohate,  8:18,  51.) 

Children,  by  first  wife,  born  in  Boston : 

1.  John,  b.  May  12,  1680;  d.  young. 

2.  Jane,  b.  Sept.  5,  1681 ;  on  Dec.  19,  1695,  a  minor  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  she  appointed  her 
friend  Capt.  Simon  Willard  of  Salem  her  guardian 
(Suffolk  Probate,  13:703);  m.  in  Salem  Nov.  24,  1708, 
her  cousin  Josiah  Willard. 

3.  Mary,  b.  Oct.  7,  1684;  d.  young. 

By  second  wife : 

4.  Richard,  b.  Sept.  15,  1689,  by  which  it  is  obvious  that 
his  father  returned  from  abroad;  d.  young. 

V.  Nathaniel;  an  Ipswich  commoner  in  1678,  a  voter  in 
town  affairs  in  1679,  a  grantee  at  Falmouth,  Me.,  in 
1680,  and  a  freeman  at  Rowley  in  1684. 

“Called  forth  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,” 
he  made  his  will  Nov.  10,  1688,  and  it  was  probated  Nov. 
26,  1689.  To  his  brother  Thomas  he  left  £20.  To  his 
brother  John,  £30.  To  sister  Martha  Willard,  £30.  To 
sister  Judith  Husey,  £20.  To  cousin  John  Appleton,  £5. 
“I  give  to  ye  standing  minister  or  ministers  twenty 
shillings  per  year,  during  ye  continuance  of  such  a  min¬ 
istry  as  is  now  settled  in  Ipswich  as  to  Doctrine  and 
form.”  Executor:  brother  Joseph.  (Essex  Probate, 
304:  205.)  Mr.  Simon  Willard  was  appointed  adminis¬ 
trator  de  bonis  non  Jan.  20,  1700/1,  after  Joseph  Jacob’s 
death. 

vi.  Judith,  b.  about  1650;  m.  William  Hasey  of  Rumney 
Marsh  before  Nov.  12,  1675,  when  she  was  given  a  letter 
from  the  church  at  Ipswich  to  the  church  in  Boston;  d. 
Nov.  17,  1718,  aged  sixty-eight. 

vii.  Martha ;  m.  about  1679  Capt.  Simon  Willard  who  lived 
in  Salem  after  1680  and  m.  there,  second,  July  25,  1722, 
Priscilla  Buttolph.  Willard  was  mentioned  as  “brother 
Willard”  in  the  account  in  the  estate  of  Joseph  Jacob, 
was  administrator  d.b.n.  of  Nathaniel  Jacob’s  estate, 
and  guardian  of  the  only  child  of  John  Jacob. 

2-viii.  Joseph,  b.  about  1655. 

2.  Joseph*  Jacob  (Richard^)  was  born  about  1655 
according  to  a  deposition  made  in  1672  when  he  was  a 
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servant  of  Nathaniel  Rust,  which  gave  his  age  as  seven¬ 
teen.  (Records  and  Files,  V :  190.)  He  was  twenty-one 
when  he  served  under  Capt.  Poole  in  King  Philip’s  War, 
for  which  service  he  was  credited  £2 ;  14 : 10  on  August 
24,  1676. 

He  was  executor  of  his  brother  Nathaniel’s  estate  in 
1689. 

He  mortgaged  his  Ipswich  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres  to  his  niece  Lydia  Jacob  of  Boston  May  2, 
1693,  to  secure  to  her  the  £100  legacy  left  her  by  her 
grandfather  Jacob,  and  she  signed  a  discharge  March 
6,  1693/4,  in  Boston. 

On  December  18,  1690,  he  married  Susanna  Sy- 
monds,  a  granddaughter  of  the  Deputy-Governor.  It  is 
probable  that  she  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  third 
child  about  1695  as  she  did  not  survive  her  husband.  He 
was  killed  by  Indians  at  Winnegance  in  September,  1697. 
His  brother  Thomas  Jacob  was  granted  administration 
on  his  estate  October  5,  1697,  and  Col.  Samuel  Appleton, 
their  kinsman,  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  two  sur¬ 
viving  children.  Among  his  debts  was  £5  to  his  sister 
Moody  (his  brother  Samuel’s  widow),  £4  to  his  sister 
Hasey,  £7 : 13 :  0  to  his  brother  Willard  and  £5  additional 
for  boarding  his  young  son,  and  £4  to  Abraham  Fitts  for 
taking  care  of  the  child  (Susanna  Jacob),  Mrs.  Fitts 
probably  being  her  nurse.  An  inventory  of  £452  was 
entered  on  October  20,  1697.  Col.  Appleton  rendered 
his  account  March  29,  1715,  Susanna  Jacob  having  chosen 
her  brother  Joseph  to  succeed  him  as  guardian  on  the 
previous  March  16.  (Essex  Probate,  306:  5,  19;  311: 
258.) 

Children,  bom  in  Ipswich: 

i.  Samuel,  b.  Dec.  1,  1691 ;  d.  Dec.  13,  1691. 

3-ii.  Joseph,  b.  Mar.  12,  1692/3. 
iii.  Susanna,  m.  Philip  Fowler,  int.  June  2,  1716;  for  £120 
they  quit-claimed  all  interest  (1/3)  in  the  estate  of 
their  honored  father  Mr.  Joseph  Jacob  to  her  brother 
Joseph  July  23,  1716. 


L 
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3.  Joseph®  Jacob  (Joseph^,  Richard})  was  born  in 
Ipswich  March  12, 1692/3.  He  married  on  April  29, 1723, 
Mary  Bartlett  of  Hewbury  who  died  before  1733  when 
her  son  Richard  was  mentioned  in  the  will  of  her  father 
John  Bartlett. 

On  June  27,  1718,  Joseph  Jacob  “of  Ipswich”  bought 
land  partly  in  Exeter  and  partly  in  Dover  from  Ichabod 
and  Elizabeth  Allen  of  Chilmark.  In  a  deed  of  May  10, 
1728,  when  he  purchased  land  in  Newmarket  from  Mary 
Brown  of  Berwick,  he  was  “of  Newbury.”  From  1729 
through  1732  there  are  eleven  deeds  stating  that  he  was 
“of  Exeter”  and  “of  Newmarket.”  On  March  6,  1732/3, 
he  bought  a  house  and  land  in  Stratham  from  John  Elden 
of  Biddeford,  and  five  deeds  through  1734/5  call  him  “of 
Stratham,”  the  last  being  his  sale  of  the  Stratham  prop¬ 
erty  to  John  Coker.  He  sold  “one  Narragansett  right  in 
township  No.  1  delivered  unto  me  by  my  Hon^  Unde 
Richard  Jacob  who  was  actually  a  soldier  in  ye  Narra¬ 
gansett  Warr”  to  his  brother-in-law  Philip  Fowler  on 
December  6,  1735.  From  1735  there  are  five  deeds  giv¬ 
ing  a  Newmarket  residence  until  February  14, 1737,  when 
he  sold  land  and  buildings  in  Newmarket  to  Fowler,  which 
probably  marks  his  departure,  with  his  young  son  Rich¬ 
ard,  from  New  Hampshire. 

As  he  seems  to  have  been  of  a  roving  disposition,  he 
may  have  tried  other  settlements  in  central  and  western 
Massachusetts  before  fixing  upon  Sheffield  as  a  permanent 
home.  He  was  surely  there  by  1747  when  his  son  mar¬ 
ried.  In  1762  he  bought  land  in  Egremont  from  Richard 
and  on  July  10,  1764,  sold  to  John  Upham,  Jr.,  of  Clave- 
rack,  Albany  County,  New  York,  “all  my  land  in  Shef¬ 
field  and  Egremont  with  my  dwelling  house  and  improve¬ 
ments.”  Richard  bought  from  him  one  right  in  Lanes- 
borough  in  1767,  and  finally,  “of  Sheffield,”  he  conveyed 
to  Richard  the  last  of  his  Exeter  property  on  January 
17,  1770. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jacob  died  December  6,  1786,  in  his  94th 
year.  ( Gravestone  at  Sheffield.)  As  no  will  or  adminis- 
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tration  is  found  lie  doubtless  had  turned  over  his  entire 
estate  to  his  son  who  cared  for  him  in  his  great  age. 

ChUd: 

4-i.  Bichard,  b.  May  28,  1724,  in  Ipswich. 

4.  Richard^  Jacob  (Joseph^,  Joseph^,  Richard})  was 
born  in  Newbury  May  28,  1724.  After  a  boyhood  spent  in 
Exeter,  he  went  to  Sheffield,  Mass.,  with  his  father.  He 
married  by  1747  Thankful  Kellogg,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Kellogg  of  Sheffield.  Mrs.  Thankful,  wife  of  Mr.  Richar  ’ 
Jacob,  died  May  28,  1787,  in  her  60th  year.  ( Oravestone 
at  Sheffield.)  His  second  wife  was  widow  Sabra  (Col- 
ver)  St.  John  whom  he  married  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  Decem¬ 
ber  24(  ?),  1787.  Mrs.  Sabra,  wife  of  Mr.  Richard  Jacob, 
died  March  1,  1799,  in  her  69th  year.  ( Gravestone  at 
Sheffield.)  He  married,  thirdly,  April  25,  1799,  widow 
Susanna  Kellogg,  who  survived  him  and  died  March  8, 
1812,  aged  seventy-five.  Mr.  Richard  Jacob  died  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1809,  aged  eighty-four.  ( Gravestone  at  Sheffield.) 

He  was  a  large  landowner  in  Sheffield,  buying  there  in 
1749/50,  1754,  1758  and  1760.  He  bought  from  his 
father  a  right  in  Lanesboro  in  1767.  He  sold  a  farm  in 
Egremont  to  his  father  in  1762,  land  in  Lanesboro  in 
1770  and  1781  (his  father’s  right),  land  in  Egremont 
and  in  Sandisfield  in  1786. 

On  February  6,  1770,  he  sold  to  Eli  Beede  of  Kingston 
the  land  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  which  his  father 
had  conveyed  to  him  a  month  before. 

Richard  Jacob,  yeoman,  made  his  will  July  26,  1804, 
and  it  was  proved  February  7,  1809.  To  his  eldest  son, 
Stephen  Jacob  of  Windsor,  Vermont,  he  left  $1.00  in 
addition  to  what  he  had  already  received.  To  daughter 
Mary  Curtis,  wife  of  Jonathan  Curtis,  certain  lands,  ten 
acres  of  which,  bought  of  James  Saxton,  was  in  possession 
of  her  son  Abijah  Curtis.  To  grandchildren  Nancy 
Jacob,  Stephen  Jacob,  Elisha  Pelham  Jacob,  Ursula  McL^ 
land.  Thankful  Jacob  and  Eliza  Jacob,  children  of  his 
late  son  Richard  Jacob  of  Clifton  Park,  Half  Moon  town¬ 
ship,  New  York,  fifty  acres  in  Sheffield.  To  daughter 
Keziah  Trowbridge,  wife  of  Capt.  Aaron  Trowbridge  of 
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Sheffield,  $17.00.  To  daughter  Thankful  Homes,  wife  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  Homes  of  Sheffield,  fifty  acres  in  Shef¬ 
field.  To  son  Israel  Jacob  of  Sheffield,  the  land  on  which 
Israel  lived  together  with  six  other  tracts  of  land  in  Shef¬ 
field.  The  executors  were  directed  to  carry  to  full  and 
liberal  effect  the  articles  of  settlement  made  between  him 
and  his  wife  Susanna  Jacob  before  their  marriage.  Resi¬ 
due  to  children  by  representation.  Executors :  son  Stephen 
Jacob,  Elisha  Lee  of  Sheffield.  (Berkshire  Probate,  H-’ 
S08.) 

Children,  born  in  Sheffield: 

i.  Mary,  b.  Sept.  24,  1747 ;  d.  Nov.  11,  1748. 

ii.  Joseph,  b.  Aug.  26,  1748 ;  d.  Aug.  2,  1749. 

iii.  Mary,  b.  April  1,  1750;  m.  Jonathan  Curtis. 

iv.  Abigail,  b.  Feb.  6,  1751 ;  bapt.  (adult)  at  Egremont  Nov. 
25,  1770,  and  dismissed  to  Sheffield  July  5,  1773;  not 
mentioned  in  her  father’s  will. 

V.  Joseph,  b.  Feb.  14,  1753 ;  d.  Dec.  20,  1758. 

vi.  Stephen,  b.  Dec.  7,  1754.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College 
but  transferred  to  Yale  College  where  he  graduated 
(A.B.)  in  1778.  He  served  in  Capt.  Spoor’s  company. 
Col.  Ashley’s  regiment,  from  September  19  to  October  19, 
1777.  In  August,  1778,  he  read  a  “Poetical  Essay’’  at 
the  first  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Bennington.  He  settled  in  Windsor,  Vermont,  where  he 
spent  his  life  in  the  practice  of  law.  A  Federalist  in 
politics,  he  represented  Windsor  in  the  Vermont  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1781,  1788,  1789,  1794,  was  State’s  Attorney  in 
1786,  a  member  of  the  commission  to  settle  the  Vermont- 
New  York  boundary  in  1790,  U.  S.  District  Attorney  in 
1791,  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1793, 
and  State  Councillor  from  Oct.  1796  to  Oct.  1801  when 
he  resigned  to  become  a  Judge  of  the  Vermont  Supreme 
Court.  From  1802  until  his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of 
Dartmouth  College.  He  m.  Nov.  3,  1779,  Pamela  Far- 
rand  of  Canaan,  Conn.  He  d.  Jan.  27,  1817.  Three 
daughters.  (History  of  Eastern  Vermont,  Hall,  pp.  548, 
550;  Vermont  Historical  Society  Collections,  I:  265;  Tale 
Biographies  and  Annals,  Dexter,  IV:  39.) 

vii.  Bichard ;  m.  Elizabeth - by  1781 ;  d.  before  his  father, 

leaving  children  Nancy,  Stephen,  Elisha  Pelham,  Ursula, 
Thankful  and  Eliza.  In  the  Revolution  he  saw  service 
from  Jan.  18,  1777,  to  Dec.  31,  1779,  in  Capt.  Spoor’s 
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company  (Col.  Ashley’s  regiment),  and  in  Capt.  Bart¬ 
lett’s  and  Lieut.  Col.  Miller’s  companies  (Col.  Weston’s 
regiment).  There  are  also  pay  accotmts  in  his  name 
for  service  between  Jan.  1-Jan.  18,  1780,  and  Oct.  12- 
Oct.  23,  1781.  In  1785  he  bought  land  in  Sheffield  from 
Frederick  Sexton. 

viii.  Nathaniel,  b.  Aug.  6,  1758;  d.  Sept.  7,  1758. 
ix.  Kezia,  b.  Nov.  20,  1762;  m.  Capt.  Aaron  Trowbridge. 

X.  'Thankful,  b.  Oct.  16,  1765;  m.  Dec.  25,  1787  Benjamin 
Franklin  Holmes. 

xi.  Israel,  b.  Dec.  26,  1767;  m.  Sylvania  - ,  who  d.  Mar. 

15,  1798,  in  her  30th  year.  (Oravestone  at  Sheffield.) 
'Two  sons  are  recorded  in  Sheffield:  Sherman,  b.  Sept. 
10,  1789,  and  Richard,  b.  Mar.  10,  1791. 


DERBY  SILVER. 


Boston  Mar.  15^*"  1758  Received  from  Cap“  Rich'*  Derby 
Eight  Pound  five  Shilings  Lawful  Mony  in  full  for  a 
Silver  TeaPott 

£8 :  5  Benj“  Rust 


BILL  FOR  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE 
PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS. 


TOWN  OF  SALEM  TO  DANIEL  HOPKINS. 

1775  To  my  attendance  at  the  Provincial 

Congress — 45  days  at  6/  £13.10.0 

Supra 

1776  Cr  By  an  order  upon  the  Town 

Treasurer  £6 .19.0 

Balance  due  Danl.  Hopkins  6.11.0 

-  £13.10.0 

Salem  17  Nov.  1794.  Rec’d  the  above  bal. 

^  D.  Hopkins. 


SALEM  OGEAN-BORNE  COMMERCE 


Feom  the  Close  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  Constitution, 
1783-1789. 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXXY,  page  381.) 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  August  12,  1788. 
Ship  News. 

“Since  our  last,  the  ship  Lighthorse,  belonging  to  Elias 
Basket  Derby,  Esq.  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Ichabod 
Nichols,  sailed  from  this  port  for  Canton  in  China.” 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Brig  Union,  White 
Brig  George  &  Jacob,  Elkins 
Cleared. 

Ship  Lighthorse,  Nichols 
Brig  Fanny,  Proctor 
Brig  2  Friends,  Dean 
Schooner  Volant,  Sinclair 
Schooner  3  Friends,  Peabody 
Schooner  Peggy,  Phippen 
Sloop  Polly,  Knight 
Sloop  Louisa,  Very 


Cape-Francois 

Northcarolina 

Canton 

Westindies 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Spain 

Cadiz 

Portsmouth 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  August  19,  1788. 
Salem,  August  19:  “Never  were  our  fishermen  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  in  the  present  season  —  they  have  uniformly 
returned,  both  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  ports,  with  great 
fares:  several  have  come  in  here  since  our  last,  some  of 
which  had  600  quintals,” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Brig  3  Sisters,  Hodges  Gottenburg 

Brig  Lark,  Webb  St.  Martins 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Union,  Emmerton  Westindies 

Schooner  St.  John,  Crowninshield  ditto 

Sloop  2  Sisters,  Very  ditto 

From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  August  26,  1788. 
Ship  News. 

“On  Saturday  evening  arrived  here,  Capt.  Daniel  Saun¬ 
ders,  from  Aux-Cayes,  in  19  days.  On  the  4th  inst,  he  left 
there  Capt.  John  Ropes  and  Capt.  Townsend,  of  this  port — 
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the  brig - ,  Capt.  Perkins,  of  Rhode-Island,  who  arrived 

the  evening  before  he  sailed.  Capt.  Saunders  spoke  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  from  Turks-Island,  bound  to  Boston.” 

Naval-OflBce,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Brig  Favourite,  Robinson 
Brig  Eliza,  Boardman 
Brig  Favourite,  Barker 
Brig  William,  Shillaber 
Schooner  Little  John,  Hilton 
Sloop  Exchange,  Brown 
Cleared. 

Brig  William,  Buffinton 
Schooner  Polly,  Peirce 


Martinico 
St.  Martins 
ditto 
Bonaire 
Cadiz 
St.  Eustatia 

Westindies 

Baltimore 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  September  2,  1788. 
Naval-OflSce,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Brig  Dispatch,  Briggs 
Brig  Hopewell,  Webb 
Brig  Ranger,  Chipman 
Schooner  TTurn  of  Times,  Strout 
Schooner  Polly,  Bowditch 
Sloop  Hope,  Wellman 

Philadelphia  and  Newyork  Packet,  Bayley 
Cleared. 

Brig  3  Sisters,  Webb 
Schooner  Eliza,  Leach 


Aux  Cayes 
Port  au  Prince 
Cape  Francois 
Bonaire 
Cape  de  Verd 
TMrks-Island 
S.  Carolina 

Newyork 

Westindies 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  September  9,  1788. 

Salem,  September  9.  ^‘In  the  sloop  Alice,  Captain  Need¬ 
ham,  which  arrived  here  from  Philadelphia,  last  week,  came 
passenger,  the  Lady  of  Timothy  Pickering,  Esq.  formerly 
of  this  town — now,  of  the  county  of  Luzerne,  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.” 

Ship  News. 

“The  ship  Astrea,  Captain  Tittle,  from  the  Baltick  for 
this  port,  was  spoke  with  about  a  week  ago  by  a  Marblehead 
fisherman,  steering  for  St.  Peter’s,  being  then  within  24 
hours  sail  of  the  island,  in  order  to  repair  some  damage  she 
had  met  with.” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Sloop  Alice,  Needham  Philadelphia 

Cleared. 

Ship  Atlantick,  Elkins  Isle  of  Prance 

Schooner  Union,  Ingersoll  Westindies 

Sloop  2  Brothers,  Spilzenfiel  Island  of  St.  Peters 

From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  September  16,  1788. 
Ship  News. 

“Brig  Patty,  Josiah  Lee,  master,  arrived  at  New-London 
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from  Cape-de-Verds,  in  51  days,  left  at  Bonavesta,  .  .  . 

Schooner - ,  Bowditch,  belonging  to  this  port.  ...” 

“Capt.  Williams  arrived  at  Cape- Ann,  last  week,  in  45 
days  from  L’Orient.  Capt.  Simmons,  of  this  port,  sailed  in 
company  with  him.” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Cleared. 

Brig  Hind,  Bickford  Corunna 

Schooner  2  Brothers,  Perkins  Westindies 

Schooner  Polly,  Holman  Baltimore 

From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  September  23,  1788. 
Ship  News. 

"Arrived  yesterday  from  Aux  Cayes,  the  sloop  Dispatch, 
Capt.  Townsend.  Capt.  John  Hopes,  of  this  port,  sailed 
from  the  same  place  two  days  before  Capt.  Townsend.” 

"The  ship  Astrea,  of  this  port,  has  arrived  safe  at  St. 
Peter’s.” 


Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Brig  Wm.  &  Henry,  Simmons 
Brig  Henry,  Andrews 
Schooner  Sally,  Burchmore 
Cleared. 

Brig  Columbia,  Lander 
Schooner  Turn  of  Times,  Strout 
Schooner  Felicity,  Fairfield 
Sloop  Louisa,  Very 


L’Orient 
Baltimore 
St.  Eustatia 

Westindies 

ditto 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 
Baltimore, 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  September  30,  1788. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Schooner  Eliza,  Ropes 
Sloop  Friendship,  Ward 
Sloop  Dispatch,  Townsend 
Cleared. 


Virgin  Islands 
St.  Eustatia 
Aux-Cayes 


Brig  Favourite,  Shillaber 
Brig  William,  Shillaber 
Brig  Lark,  Webb 
Schooner  Lydia,  Rust 
Schooner  Speedwell,  West 
Sloop  Hope,  Wellman 
Sloop  Sally,  Chever 


1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 


OQ 

0 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  October  7,  1788. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Cleared. 

Brig  Favourite,  Neal 
Schooner  Peggy,  Russell 
Sloop  Alice,  Needham 
Schooner  Catharine,  Latour 


West-Indies 

Connecticut 

Philadelphia 

Sonth-Carolina 
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From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  October  14,  1788. 

Massachusetts 

Boston,  Oct.  13.  “A  correspondent  has  favoured  us  with 
an  account  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  Alliance,  lately  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  from  Canton,  which  is  as  follows:  1,725 
chests  of  Bohea  tea,  710  chests  Hyson  ditto,  384  chests  Sou¬ 
chong  ditto,  35  chests  Silks,  15  chests  nankins,  321  chests 
China.  Valued  at  74,000£.  Currency.  The  above  ship  and 
cargo,  we  are  told,  ai’e  owned  entirely  by  Robert  Morris,  Esq. 
of  Philadelphia  —  which  is  perhaps  the  only  instance,  in 
Europe  or  America,  of  an  Indiaman  and  cargo  being  owned 
by  an  individual.* 

Salem,  October  14 

*  We  feel  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  saying,  that  Robert  Morris, 
Esq.  is  not  the  only  individual,  in  America,  of  sufficient  ability 
ami  enterprise  to  own  an  Indiaman  and  cargo.  ELIAS  HAS- 
KET  DERBY,  Esq.  of  this  town,  has  been  solely  concerned  in 
several  voyaires  to  the  East-Indies: —  The  ship  Grand  Turk, 
Captain  West,  finished  the  first  voyage  made  from  New-Eng- 
land  to  Canton,  in  May,  1787 ;  the  ship  Three  Sisters,  Capt. 
'N'iehols,  sailed  from  this  port  in  December,  1786,  and  was  sold 
with  her  rarjro  in  India;  the  bark  Lighthorse,  Capt.  Tucker, 
sailed  for  that  ouarter  in  .Tanuary,  1787,  and  returned  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1788;  the  ship  Grand  Turk,  Capt.  Derby,  sailed  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1787;  ship  ,Tuno,  Capt.  Elkins,  in  Jan.  1789,  but  foundered 
a  short  time  after  her  departure;  ship  Lighthorse,  Capt. 
Nichols,  last  August;  and  the  ship  Atlantick,  Capt.  Elkins,  last 
month : —  These  vessels,  with  their  valuable  cargoes,  were  all 
the  property  of  Mr.  Derhv :  And  perhaps  instances  of  equal 
enterprise,  in  an  individual,  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Europe 
or  America.”  .  .  . 

Ship  'N’ews. 

“Capt.  Tcuuy,  who  arrived  at  'N'ewbury-Port  last  week, 
from  the  Isle  of  May,  left  the  following  vessels,  the  1st  ult. 
all  of  which  expected  to  sail  a  few  davs  after  Capt.  Tennv: 
.  .  .  Brisr  .Tape,  Cant.  Grant,  of  this  port,  and  a  ship  from 
Philadelphia:  none  of  which  would  he  able  to  complete  their 
cargoes  of  salt.” 

“Advice  received  from  Aux  Cayes.  after  the  hurricane  16th 
ult.  that  there  was  a  fresh  gale  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
hut  no  vessel  put  on  shore  there.  A  schooner,  Oliver,  Mas¬ 
ter.  from  Salem,  arrived  there  two  days  after,  with  the  loss 
of  her  mainmast,  boom,  sails,  &c.  and  some  other  vessels 
unknown.  N.  London  paper.” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Gchooner  Polly  &  Sally,  Thomas  Virginia 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Sally,  Burchmore  West  Indies 
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From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  October  21,  1788. 

Salem,  October  21.  “Capt.  Cleves  arrived  here  yesterday, 
in  49  days  from  Gottenburg;  ...” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Swan,  Southard  Martinico 

•Schooner  Polly,  Peirce  Maryland 

Sloop  Dolphin,  Molloy  Port-au-Prince 

Ship  News. 

“Several  of  our  fishermen  which  have  arrived  within  a 
fortnight  past,  have  suffered  the  loss  of  anchors,  cables,  &c. 
in  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  22d  ult.  and  what  is  still  more  mel¬ 
ancholy,  a  Manchester  schooner,  we  hear,  lost  three  of  her 
hands,  a  Beverly  schooner  2.” 

“Capt.  Benjamin  Crowningshield,  lately  arrived  here,  in 
the  schooner  Peggy,  from  Hamburg,  65  days  passage,  sailed 
in  company  with  Capt.  Benjamin  Weaks,  of  the  ship  Henri¬ 
etta,  of  Philadelphia,  bound  for  Madeira.” 

“Capt.  Molloy,  arrived  since  our  last,  from  the  West-In¬ 
dies;  on  the  23d  Sept.  lat.  34—50,  spoke  Capt.  Bartholomew 
Lasel,  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Wells,  dismasted  and  short  of 
water,  kept  his  company  3  days,  and  made  the  land,  but  a 
gale  of  wind  compelled  him  to  quit  her  3  days  after.  Next 
morning,  saw  a  deck  afioat,  but  not  tho’t  to  belong  to  the 
vessel  above  refered  to.” 

“Capt.  Byrne,  of  this  port,  sailed  from  Gottenburg,  the 
same  day  Capt.  Cleves  did.” 

•Adv.  in  issue  of  October  28:  “NEW  FLOUR  Just  imported 
from  BALTIMORE,  in  the  schooner  Polly,  Capt.  Peirce,  And  to 
be  SOLD  at  JOHN  DALAND’S  NEW  GROCERY  STORE.” 


From :  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  October  28,  1788. 
Salem,  Oct.  28.  “Died,  at  sea,  on  his  return  from  the 
West-Indies  .  .  .  Capt.  John  Hopes,  of  this  port,  in  the 
25th  year  of  his  age. — ” 

“Died,  at  Martinico,  Capt.  Benjamin  Cox,  of  this  town, 
aged  46  years;  ...” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Brig  3  Sisters,  Webb  Baltimore 

Schooner  Nabby,  Cleaves  Gottenburg 

Schooner  Union,  Emmerton  Turks  Island 

Schooner  St.  John,  Crowninshield  St.  Bartholomew 

Sloop  2  Brothers,  Roche  Trinidada 

Cleared. 

Brig  Ranger,  Chipman  S.  Carolina 

Schooner  Little  John,  Hilton  Cadiz 
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Schooner  Peggy,  Benson  C.  de  Verd 

Schooner  William,  Underwood  Grenada 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  November  4,  1788. 

Ship  News. 

“By  a  vessel  arrived  since  our  last,  from  St.  Peters,  we 
are  informed  of  several  vessels  in  a  shattered  situation  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  ...” 

“On  Sunday,  arrived  at  Boston,  the  brijr  Nancy,  Capt. 
Benjamin  Leach,  of  Newbury-Port,  in  18  days  from  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.  .  .  .  same  day,  arrived  there,  Capt.  Nicker¬ 
son,  in  30  days  from  Martinico — Left  there,  the  schooner 
- ,  Capt.  Thorndike,  of  Beverly.” 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  November  11,  1788 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Ship  Astrea,  Tittle 
Bri^  Hope,  Byrne 
Brip  Jane,  Grant 
Schooner  Freedom,  Goodshall 
Schooner  Cicero,  Barr 
Schooner  Volant,  Sinclair 
Cleared. 

Brigp  Dispatch,  Cleves 
Bri^  Pluto,  Dean 
Schooner  Eaple,  Smith 
Schooner  Dispatch,  Townsend 
Schooner  Sally,  Saunders 
Schooner  Eliza,  Webb 
Schooner  Mary,  M’Millan 
Schooner  Dolphin,  Butman 
Sloop  Dolphin,  Molloy 
Sloop  Friendship,  Ward 


Stockholm 
Gottenburg 
C.  de  Verd 
Guadaloupe 
Cape  Francois 
St.  Croix 

Georgia 

Westindies 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

N.  Carolina 
Baltimore 
Westindies 
do. 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  November  18,  1788. 

Salem,  November  18.  “The  brig  Hector,  Capt.  Lewis,  of 
this  port,  arrived  since  our  last  —  being  90  days  from  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  70  from  Elsineur.” 

Ship  News. 

“Since  our  last,  arrived  brig  Benjamin,  Capt.  Hugh  Helme, 
of  this  port,  in  53  days,  from  Malaga.  Informs,  that  the 
Algerines  are  out  in  considerable  numbers,  and  also  three 
Portuguese  men  of  war,  to  protect  trade. 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Brig  Hector,  Lewis  St.  Petersburg 

Schooner  Volant,  Molton  N.  Carolina 

Schooner  Two  Brothers,  Perkins  St,  Eustatia 

Schooner  Eliza,  Leach  ditto 
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Sloop  Alice,  Needham 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Polly,  Bowditch 
Schooner  Fisher,  Bobinson 
Schooner  Polly,  Storey 


Philadelphia 

West  Indies 
Cape  de  Verd 
Baltimore 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  November  35,  1788. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Brig:  Volant,  Mosely 
Schooner  Lily,  Dunham 
Schooner  Turn  of  Times,  Strout 
Sloop  2  Sisters,  Very 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Nabby,  Ives 
Schooner  Robin,  Cook 
Schooner  Lively,  Brown 
Schooner  Freedom,  Ropes 
Schooner  Sukey,  Ome 


Noirmouties 

do. 

St.  Eustatia 
St.  Lucie 

Senegal 
N.  Carolina 
do. 

W.  Indies 
C.  de  Verd 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  December  3,  1788. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Schooner  Industry,  Allen 
Cleared. 

Brig  Three  Si-sters,  Webb 
Schooner  Swan,  Derby 
Schooner  Peggy,  Eldrige 
Schooner  3  Brothers,  Collins 
Schooner  Union,  Barr 
Schooner  Betsey,  Tucker 
Schooner  Lydia,  Tucker 


Corunna 

Cape  Goodhope 
Spain 
Newyork 
Westindies 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  December  9,  1788. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Brig  Fanny,  Procter 
Schooner  Polly,  Holman 
Cleared. 

Brig  Hope,  Lambert 
Brig  Jane,  Waters 
Brig  Cicero,  Mason 
Brig  Wm.  &  Henry,  Hodges 
Schooner  Dove,  Bowditch 
Schooner  St.  John,  Crowninshield 
Schooner  Speed,  Smith 
Schooner  Polly,  M’Comb 


Cape-Francois 

Baltimore 

Mozambigne 
Southcarolina 
Westindies 
Isle  of  France 
Westindies 
ditto 
ditto 
Northcarolina 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  December  16.  1788. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Brig  2  Friends,  Dean  Cape-Francois 

Brig  St.  John,  Slewman  Cadiz 
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Schooner  Essex,  Lovett 
Sloop  Louisa,  Very 
Sloop  Betsey,  Knight 
Cleared. 

Brig  Henry,  Crowninshield 
Brig  Fanny,  Wallace 
Brig  Betsey,  Byrne 
Brig  Nancy,  Dunham 
Schooner  Polly,  Ravel 
Schooner  Polly,  Felt 
Schooner  Nancy,  West 
Schooner  Lily,  Wooldridge 
Schooner  Ruth,  Peters 
Schooner  Eliza,  Hosmer 


Port-au-Prince 

Virginia 

Cadiz 

Isle  of  France 
Baltimore 
Cadiz 
Virginia 
Northcarolina 
Westindies 
Virginia 
Bilboa 
South  Carolina 
Westindies 


From :  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  December  23,  1788 
Ship  News. 

“Capt.  Lambert,  arrived  here  from  Port-au-Prinee,  sailed 
in  company  with  Captain  Twing,  of  the  brig  Mary,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Boston ;  and  parted  from  him  in  lat.  26,  10.  long.  72, 
23.  .  .  .  all  well.” 


From :  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  December  30,  1788. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Schooner  3  Friends,  Peabody 
Cleared. 

Brig  Goodhope,  Forrister 
Brig  Volant.  Mosely 
Schooner  Sally,  Burditt 
Schooner  Turn  of  Times,  Strout 
Schooner  William,  Croel 
Schooner  Industry,  Allen 
Sloop  Two  Brothers,  Roche 


St.  Eustatia 

Lisbon 
Bridport 
Senegall 
VTestindies 
Cape  de  Verd 
Westindies 
ditto 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  January  6,  1789. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 


Brig  Lydia,  Murphy 

Marseilles 

Schooner  Polly  &  Betsey,  Lambert 

Port-au-Prince 

Schooner  Peggy,  Phippen 

Malaga 

Schooner  Dolphin,  Butman 

Baltimore 

Schooner  Peggy,  Eldridge 

Newyork 

Cleared. 

Ship  Washington,  Crowninshield 

Isle  of  France 

Brig  Fanny,  Procter 

Cape  de  Verd 

Brig  Hector,  Lewis 

Baltimore 

Brig  St.  John,  Slewman 

Northcarolina 

Brig  Mary-Ann,  Hathome 

Westindies 

Brig  Nancy,  Barker 

Bilboa 

Schooner  John,  Andrews, 

Southcarolina 

Schooner  Polly.  Procter 

Maryland 

Schooner  Betsey,  Chapman 

Cadiz 
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Baltimore 

Wesiindies 


Sloop  Polly,  Knight 
Sloop  Two  Sisters,  Very 

From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  January  13,  1789. 
Ship  News. 

“Thursduy,  arrived  at  Boston,  ship  3  Brothers,  Capt.  Rus¬ 
sell,  10  weeks  from  Lisbon.  The  2d  inst.  lat.  42,  25,  long. 
69,  spoke  a  schooner  from  Salem  for  Tobago  .  .  .  wind 

N.N.W.  ...” 


“Same  day,  arrived  at  the  same  port,  the  schooner  Polly, 
Capt.  Downs,  in  12  days  from  Ocracock,  N.  C.  Left  there, 
several  vessels  from  Salem,  Beverly,  Newburyport,  &c.” 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Brig  Adventure,  Clarke 
Schooner  Union,  IngersoU 
Cleared. 

Brig  Hopewell,  Coffin 
Brig  2  Friends,  Dean 
Brig  Benjamin,  Helme 
Schooner  3  Friends,  Peabody 
Schooner  Pegg^y,  Eldridge 
Schooner  Neptune,  Andrews 
Schooner  Peggy,  Phippen 
From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday, 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Schooner  N.  York  Packet,  Barnard 


Isle  of  May 
Newyork 

Isle  of  France 
N.  Carolina 
Westindies 
Virginia 
do. 
do. 

Portugal 

January  20,  1789. 


Newyork 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  January  27,  1789 
Naval-OflBce,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Brig  William.  Buffinton  Martinico 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Essex,  Derby  Corunna 

Schooner  Eunice,  Sinclair  Westindies 

Schooner  Polly  &  Betsey,  Lambert  do. 

Schooner  Polly,  Tarrant  do. 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  February  10,  1789. 
Ship  News. 

“The  brig  Hector,  Capt.  Lewis,  of  this  port,  bound  to 
Virginia,  got  on  the  Matchapungo  Shoals,  the  evening  of 
25th  Dec.  where  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  lost  .  .  .  the  crew 
were  all  saved.” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Robin,  Cook  N.  Carolina 

Sloop  Dolphin,  Molloy  Cape  Francois 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Cicero,  Barr 


West-Indies 
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Schooner  Fisher,  Ingersoll  ditto 

Brig  George  &  Jacob,  Henfield  N.  Carolina 

Sloop  Betsey,  Huntress  Portsmouth 

From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  February  17,  1789. 
Ship  News. 

“Capt.  Dring  is  arrived  at  Newport  from  the  Isle  of  May. 
which  he  left  the  12th  Dec.  and  left  there  Capt.  Dennis  of 
Salem,  all  well.”  .  .  . 

“The  ship  Astrea,  Captain  James  Magee,  sailed  from  this 
port,  on  Sunday  last,  for  Batavia  and  Canton.” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Sloop  Dispatch,  Townsend  St.  Eustatia 

Cleared. 

Ship  Astrea,  Magee  Batavia  &  Canton 

Schooner  Sally,  Odell  W,  Indies 

From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  February  24,  1789. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Nancy,  Olimore  Southcarolina 

Schooner  St.  John,  Crowninshield  St.  Croix 

Cleared. 

Ship  Lydia,  Murphy  Isle  of  France  &  Batavia 

Schooner  Richard  &  Edwaid,  Rob  Isle  of  France 


From:  The  Salem,  Mercury,  Tuesday,  March  10,  1789 
Ship  News. 

“Capt.  Samuel  Stillman,  arrived  at  New-London,  in  24 

days  from  Cape  Francois,  left  there,  23d  Jan.  schooner - , 

Capt.  Williams  of  this  town;  schooner  Friendship,  Batchel- 
der,  and  schooner  Lark,  Thislee,  of  Beverly;  ...” 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Schooner  Polly,  Bowditch 
Schooner  Eliza,  Webb 
Cleared. 

Hrig  William,  West 
Brig  Eliza,  Hall 
Brig  Leopard,  Tittle- 
Schooner  Polly,  Storey 
Schooner  2  Brothers,  Perkins 


Martinico 
Cape  Francois 

Lisbon 
S.  Carolina 
Ireland 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  March  17,  1789 
Salem,  March  17.  “Capt.  Hilton  arrived  here  yesterday, 
in  49  days  from  Cadiz.”  .  .  . 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Little  John,  Hilton 


Cadiz 
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Cleared. 

Schooner  Hannah,  Holman  Baltimore 

Schooner  Industry,  Clarke  Westindies 

Schooner  Molly,  Crowninshield  do. 

From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  March  24,  1789. 
Ship  News. 

“Captain  Curtis,  arrived  at  Boston  in  20  days  from 

Georgetown  (S.  C.)  left  there,  schooner - ,  Capt.  Andrews, 

of  Salem,  who  expected  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Nantz.” 

“March  1.  Captains  Barr  and  Felt,  of  Salem,  sailed  from 
Savanna,  Georgia,  for  Martinique.  ...” 

“Capt.  Silliman,  arrived  at  N.  London  from  Turk^s  island, 

on  the  18th  Feb.  spoke  schooner - ,  Capt.  Derby,  of  Salem 

.  .  .  from  ’Statia  bound  to  N.  Carolina,  out  20  days.” 

“On  Wednesday  evening,  Capt.  Daniel  Saunders  arrived 
from  Aux  Cayes,  left  there  a  number  of  American  vessels — 
Capt.  Burchmore  and  Capt.  Ropes,  of  this  port,  who  were 
soon  to  sail.” 

Naval-OflBce,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Sally,  Saunders  Aux  Cayes 

Clear^. 

Schooner  St.  John,  Pratt  Cape-de-Verd 

Schooner  Dispatch,  Townsend  Westindies 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  March  31,  1789. 
Ship  News. 

“Sloop  Dolphin,  arrived  at  New-London  on  Saturday  the 
14th  inst.  in  30  days  from  St.  Eustatia,  who,  in  lat.  38,  long. 
70,  spoke  the  schooner  Friday,  Francis  Brady,  belonging  to 
Salem,  out  18  days,  boimd  to  Baltimore.” 

Naval-OflBce,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Brig  Hind,  Bickford  Bonavista 

Schooner  Ruth,  Peters  Southcarolina 

Sloop  Friendship,  Ward  Martinico 

From:  The  Salem,  Mercury,  Tuesday,  April  7,  1789. 
Naval-OflBce,  Salem. 


Cleared. 

Schooner  Alice,  Needham 
Schooner  Polly  &  Sally,  Bowditch 
Schooner  Nancy,  Stone 
Schooner  Polly,  Needham 
Schooner  Little  John,  Hilton 


Philadelphia 
Bristol 
Bilboa 
Westindies 
Isle  of  Prance 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  April  14,  1789 
Naval-OflBce.  Salem. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Polly,  Freeman  Liverpool  (Novasco) 
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Schooner  Betsey,  Tucker 
Schooner  Polly,  Storey 
Schooner  Polly,  Ravel 
Sloop  Two  Sisters,  Very 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Polly,  Freeman 
Schooner  Eliza,  Webb 


Martinico 
Maryland 
N.  Carolina 
St.  Eustatia 

Liverpool 

Westindies 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  April  21,  1789. 

Salem,  April  21.  "A  vessel  is  lying  at  one  of  the  wharves 
in  town,  whose  sails,  standing  rigging,  twine,  &c.  and  all 
on  board  of  a  similar  nature,  (cables  excepted)  with  Duck 
for  sale,  are  the  manufacture  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  in 
Connecticut,  the  place  of  her  departure.”  .  .  . 

"On  Sunday  arrived  here,  Capt.  John  Collins,  in  the 
schooner  Three  Brothers,  in  eight  days  from  Charleston,  in 
lat.  33,  long.  76,  spoke  the  brig  Shoursby  or  Salisbury,  Capt. 
Benj.  Eddy  or  Edney  (blowing  hard,  could  not  understand) 
belonging  to  Boston,  from  Hispaniola  to  Georgia — all  well.” 

“Capt.  Stoddard,  arrived  at  Boston,  in  25  days  from  Gaud- 
aloupe,  left  there  .  .  .  brig  Cicero,  Capt.  Mason,  schooner 
- ,  Capt.  Lambert,  of  this  port;  ...” 

“In  a  very  severe  gale  at  Martinico,  5th  of  March,  were 
the  following  losses:  Schooner - ,  Capt.  Lowell,  of  New¬ 
bury  .  .  .  vessel  and  cargo  lost;  do. - Capt.  Boardman, 

do.  vessel  lost ;  brig  Mary- Ann,  Capt.  Hathome,  of  this  port.” 

“Capt.  Stephen  Webb  arrived  on  Sunday  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s.” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 


Brigf  Fanny,  Proctor 

Bonavista 

Bril'  Ranger,  Chipinan 

St.  Martins 

Brig  Union,  IVhite 

Cadiz 

Schooner  Eliza,  Hosmer 

Cape-Francois 

Schooner  Nabby,  Ives 

Bonavista 

Schooner  Lydia,  Rust 

Cape  Francois 

Schooner  3  Brothers,  Collins 

Northcarolina 

Schooner  Peggy,  Very 

Virginia 

Sloop  Industry,  More 

Connecticut 

Sloop  Peggy,  Russell 

Connecticut 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Friendship,  Ward 

Westindies 

Schooner  Volant,  Molloy 

ditto 

Schooner  Polly,  Holman 

ditto 

From:  The  Salem-  Mercury,  Tuesday,  April  28,  1789. 
Ship  News 

“Friday  last  arrived  here  Capt.  Chapman,  in  51  days  from 
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Cadiz,  left  there,  Captains  Derby,  Byrne  and  Phippen  of 
this  port;  ...” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 


Brig  Lark,  Webb 

St.  Martins 

Schooner  i\im  of  Times,  Strout 
Schooner  Hannah,  Glover 

Demarara 

Baltimore 

Schooner  Sally,  Burchmore 

Aux  Cayes 

Schooner  Speed,  Smith 

Martinico 

Schooner  Betsey,  Chapman 

Cadiz 

Schooner  Lily,  Wooldridge 

Bilboa 

Sloop  Dispatch,  Grow 

Port-au-Prince 

Sloop  Judith,  Clark 

Georgia 

Sloop  Hope,  Wellman 

Turks-island 

Sloop  2  Brothers,  Roche 

Cleared. 

Aux-Cayes 

Brig  Adventure,  Emerton 

Baltimore 

Brig  Hind,  Bickford 

Virginia 

Schooner  Lucy,  Mvmday 

Cape  de  Verd 

From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Extraordinary, 
Tuesday,  April  28,  1789 

Salem,  April  28,  1789.  “By  Capt.  Francis  B.  Dennis,  who 
arrived  here  last  evening,  we  are  favoured  with  New- York 
papers  of  last  Wednesday,  ...” 

“Captain  Dennis  left  Newyork  last  Friday  morning.  .  .  .” 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  May  5,  1789. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Brig  Benjamin,  Helme 
Brig  William,  Shillaber 
Brig  Dispatch,  Cleaves 
Schooner  Polly,  Tarrant 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Turn  of  Times,  Storey 
Schooner  Polly,  Peirce 
Schooner  Lilly,  Woldridge 
Schooner  Betsey,  Tucker 


Turks-Island 

Cape-Francois 

Aux-Cayes 

Turks-Island 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Westindies 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  May  12,  1789. 
Ship  News. 

“Capt.  Salter,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  from  Guadaloupe, 
left  there,  schooner  Industry,  Capt.  Clarke,  from  Salem.” 

“Arrived  here  on  Sunday,  Captain  Clifford  Byrne,  from 
Cadiz.” 

Naval-Office,  Salem, 

Entered. 

Brig  Cicero,  Mason  St.  Eustatia 

Schooner  Lydia,  Tucker  Martinico 

Schooner  Freedom,  Bopes  Atix  Cayes 
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Schooner  Eagle,  Smith 
Sloop  Alice,  Needham 
Cleared. 

Brig  Ranger,  Chipman 
Schooner  Nabby,  Ives 
Schooner  Eliza,  Hosmer 


St.  Croix 
Philadelphia 

Westindies 

Senegall 

Westindies 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  May  19,  1789. 

Ship  News 

“Capt.  Sinclair  arrived  here  from  Curacoa,  on  the  26th 
ult,  lat.  26  N.  long.  74.  W.  spoke  schooner  John,  Capt.  Lunt, 
from  Aux  Cayes  to  Philadelphia,  belonging  to  Newbury  Port, 
out  12  days,  all  well.  On  the  4th  May,  lat.  35  N.  long.  71  W. 
spoke  the  brig  Aurora,  Capt.  F.  Folger,  from  Charleston  to 
Bourdeaux,  belonging  to  Baltimore,  out  five  days,  all  well.” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Brig  Betsey,  Byrne 
Schooner  Sally,  Odell 
Schooner  Union,  Barr 
Schooner  Polly,  Lambert 
Schooner  Swan,  Derby 
Schooner  Polly,  Felt 
Schooner  Eunice,  Sinclair 
Schooner  Fisher,  Ingersoll 
Schooner  Essex,  Derby 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Lydia,  Rust 


Cadiz 
St.  Eustatia 
St.  Martins 
St.  Croix 
Cadiz 
St.  Martins 
Curacoa 
St.  Martins 
Corunna 

Westindies 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  May  26,  1789 
Ship  News 

“Arrived  snow  Hope,  Capt.  Burroughs,  in  116  days  from 
the  Isle  of  France.  Left  there  ship  Dauphin,  Capt.  Osgood : 
Peggy,  Capt.  Williamson;  brig  Sultana,  Capt.  Derby  of  this 
port.  Capt.  Osgood  was  to  sail  for  Ostend,  in  13  days  after 
Capt.  Burroughs.” 

“Arrived  at  Boston,  ship  Diana,  Capt.  George  Folger,  sen. 
in  40  days  from  St.  Jago.  Left  at  the  Isle  of  May,  a  brig 
belonging  to  Mr.  William  Gray  of  this  town ;  Capt.  Murphey. 
had  arrived  at  St.  Jago,  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  France, 
the  day  before  Capt.  Folger  left  St.  Jago.” 

“Captain  Lamb,  from  St.  Jago,  informs,  that  the  ship 
Astrea,  Capt.  Magee,  arrived  there  15th  March,  and  sailed 
2l6t  for  Canton.” 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Molly,  Crowninshield  St.  Croix 

Schooner  Lively,  Brown  St.  Martins 

Schooner  Cicero,  Barr  St.  Eustatia 
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Cleared. 

Schooner  Two  Brothers,  Roche 
•Schooner  Salem  Packet,  Very 
Schooner  Three  Brothers,  Collins 
Schooner  Sally,  Burchmore 


Westiudies 
Virginia 
N.  Carolina 
Westindies 


•Adv.  in  preceding  issues: 

“The  schooner  Salem  Packet,  will  sail  lor  Alexandria  about 
the  middle  of  this  month.  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to 
Samuel  Very,  the  Master,  on  board  said  schooner,  lying  at  Mr. 
Derby’s  wharf. 

Salem,  May  3,  1789.” 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  June  2,  1789. 
Naval-OflBce,  Salem. 


Entered. 

Brig  Nancy,  Barker 
Sloop  Swan,  Minott 
Sloop  Sally,  Cbeever 
Cleared. 

Brig  Lark,  Webb 
Brig  Dispatch,  Briggs 
Brig  Union,  Barr 
Schooner  Two  Sisters,  Verj’ 
Schooner  Hope,  Wellman 
Schooner  Speed,  Smith 
Schooner  Polly,  Felt 
Schooner  Polly,  Pilsbury 


Isle  of  May 
Connecticut 
St.  Martins 

Westindies 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Philadelphia 

ditto 


Note :  In  this  issue  is  the  following  adv :  “JUST  IMPORTED 
In  the  schooner  INDUSTRY,  from  SOUTH-CAROLINA,  And  to 
be  sold,  cheap  for  CASH,  By  EDWARD  ALLEN,  in  SALEM, 
New  Rice,  of  the  first  quality.  Indigo,  Spirits  Turpentine,  Var¬ 
nish.  a  quantity  of  Old  Iron,  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine,  Cordage 
of  different  sizes.” 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury, 
Naval-Office, 

Entered. 

Schooner  Hannah,  Holman 
Schooner  Polly,  Peirce 
Schooner  Polly,  Knight 
Cleared. 

Brig  Lucia,  Leach 
Schooner  Essex,  Derby 
Schooner  Freedom,  Ropes 
Schooner  Molly,  Wooldridge 


Tuesday,  June  9,  1789 
Salem. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

Bilboa 

Ostend 

Westindies 

Baltimore 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  June  16,  1789 
Ship  News 

“Capt.  Knowlton.  who  arrived  last  week  at  Beverly  from 
a  fishing  voyage  on  Grand  Bank,  says,  that  on  the  24th  May 

he  spoke  the  brig  Merrimack,  Capt. - ,  belonging  to  New- 

buryport,  18  days  from  Charleston.  S.  C.  hound  to  Bour- 
deaux — all  well.” 
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Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Brig  Volant,  Mosely 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Cicero,  Barr 
Schooner  Polly  &  Betsey,  Lambert 
Schooner  Sally,  Saunders 
Sloop  Alice,  Needham 


Cape  de  Verd 

Westindies 

do. 

do. 

Philadelphia 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  June  23,  1789. 

Ship  News 

“Since  our  last,  Capt.  Henry  Williams,  of  this  town, 
arrived  from  St.  Martins,  which  he  left  the  30th  of  May; 
.  .  .  On  the  4th  of  June,  in  lat.  24,  10;  long.  64,  30,  spoke 
the  hrig  Tom,  from  Scotland,  bound  to  New-York,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  died  on  the  passage,  and  the  sailors  were  on  short  allow¬ 
ance;  Capt.  Williams  and  Capt.  Barnes,  of  Boston,  supplied 
them  with  provisions.  On  the  9th  of  June,  in  lat.  31,  30; 
long.  69,  36,  spoke  Capt.  James  Barr,  out  10  days,  from 
Salem — all  well.” 

“Arrived  here  on  Sunday,  the  ship  Peggy,  Capt.  William¬ 
son,  in  122  days  from  the  Isle  of  France.  Left  there,  Capt. 
Derby,  of  this  port,  in  a  brig;  Capt.  Low  of  Boston,  in  a 
brig,  from  Bombay,  loaded  with  cotton;  and  Capt.  Babcock 
of  Boston,  with  two  ships.” 

“Capt.  Williamson  stopped  at  St.  Eustatia,  ...” 

Naval -Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 


Ship  Peggy,  Williamson 

Isle  of  France 

Schooner  T^rn  of  Times,  Storey 

Baltimore 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Lydia,  Tucker 

Westindies 

From:  The  Salem  Mercury, 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1789. 

Naval-Office, 

Salem. 

Entered. 

Brig  William,  West 

Lisbon 

Schooner  Eliza,  Webb 

St.  Croix 

Schooner  Industry,  Clark 

St.  Martin’s 

Schooner  Felicity,  Ober 

Martinico 

Cleared. 

Brig  William.  Shillaber 

Bristol 

Brig  Fanny,  Wallace 

Lisbon 

Schooner  Polly,  Felt 

Baltimore 

Schooner  Polly,  Knight 

do. 

Schooner  Eliza,  Webb 

do. 

♦Schooner  Hannah,  Holman 

do, 

Schooner  Eunice,  Stone 

W.  Indies 

Schooner  Eagle.  Crowninshield 

do. 

Schooner  Lively,  Brown 

do. 

Schooner  Polly,  Sinclair 

do. 

*  Adv.  in  i.s.sues  immediately  preceding: 
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“For  Baltimore,  The  schooner  HANNAH,  JOSEPH  HOLMAN, 
master  .  .  .  will  sail  by  the  22d  of  this  month.  For  freight 
or  passage,  apply  to  the  master  on  board,  at  Mr.  Nathan  Peirce’s 
wharf,  or  to  Capt.  Jonathan  Haraden.  Salem  June  15,  1789.” 

From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  July  7,  1789. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Polly,  Felt 
Schooner  Polly,  Pilsbery 
Schooner  Polly,  Needham 
Schooner  Neptune,  Andrews 
Schooner  Speedwell,  West 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Union,  Ingersoll 
Schooner  Industry,  Clark 


Philadelphia 

do. 

Turksisland 

Bilboa 

I’Orient 

Westindies 

do. 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  July  14,  1789 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Volant,  Molloy 
Schooner  Friendship,  Ward 
Schooner  St.  John,  Pratt 
Sloop  Alice,  Needham 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Neptune,  Andrews 
Schooner  Turn  of  Times,  Storey 
Sloop  3  Friends,  Benson 


St.  Eustatia 
St.  Martins 
Cape  de  Verds 
Philadelphia 

Bilboa 

Baltimore 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday, 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Brig  Pluto,  Dean 
Brig  Favourite,  Neal 
Schooner  Eleanor,  Ingersoll 
Schooner  Fanny,  Lindsey 
Schooner  Salem  Packet,  Very 
Schooner  Peggy,  Phippen 
Cleared. 

*Brig  Cicero,  Mason 
Brig  William,  West 
Schooner  Friendship,  Ward 
Schooner  Polly,  Felt 
Schooner  Felicity,  Byrne 


July  21.  KSJt. 


Cadiz 
rOrient 
Cape-Francois 
St.  Martins 
Virginia 
Cadiz 

Bristol 

We.stindies 

do. 

do. 

do. 


*  Adv.  in  issues  immediately  preceding :  “For  Bristol  or  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  brig  CICERO,  J.  MASON,  jun.  Master,  will  sail  by 
the  10  of  July.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  said  Master  on 
board,  at  the  Union  Long  Wharf.  Salem,  June  30,  1789.” 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  July  28,  1789. 
Ship  News 

“Capt.  Ives  is  arrived  at  Beverly  from  the  Cape  de  Verds. 
where  he  left  Capt.  Burditt,  Capt.  Tittle,  and  Capt.  Stone, 
of  this  port.” 
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Naval-OflBce,  Salem, 

Entered. 

Brig  St.  John,  Slewman 
Schooner  Peggy,  Phippen 
Schooner  Mary,  McMillan 
Schooner  3  Friends,  Peabody 
Schooner  John,  Andrews 
Cleared. 

Brig  Nancy,  Barker 
Schooner  Volant,  Mosely 
Schooner  Alice,  Needham 
Schooner  Molly,  Wooldridge 


Bristol 
Cadiz 
St.  Martins 
St.  Croix 
rOrient 

Bilboa 

ditto 

Philadelphia 

Newfoundland 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  August  4,  1789. 
Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Sally,  Burchmore  St.  Eustatia 

Schooner  Hope,  Wellman  St.  Martins 


Cleared. 

Brig  Betsey,  Phippen 
Schooner  Eleanor,  Ingersoll 


Cadiz 

Westindies 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  August  11,  1789. 
Ship  News 

"Arrived  at  Boston,  brig  Lydia,  Capt.  Prior,  in  15  days 
from  Cape-Francois,  left  there  schooner  Cicero,  Capt.  Barr; 
schooner  Sally,  Saunders,  of  this  port;  .  .  . 

Naval-Office,  Salem. 

Entered. 


Brig  Ranger,  Chipman 
Schooner  Sally,  Holman 
Schooner  Lydia,  Rust 
Schooner  Polly,  Felt 
Schooner  Eliza,  Webb 


St.  Martins 
St.  Eustatia 
Cape-Francois 
Baltimore 
ditto 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  August  18,  1789. 

Ship  News 

"Capt.  James  Lovett  is  arrived  at  Beverly,  in  21  days, 
from  Martinique  —  where  he  left  Captains  Townsend  and 
Sinclair,  of  this  port.” 

Port  of  Salem  and  Beverly. 

Entered.  from 

Brig  Dispatch,  Briggs  Aux  Cayes 

Brig  Cicero,  Lovett  Martinico 

Schooner  Fishhawk,  Ober  St.  Martin’s 

Cleared.  for 

Schooner  Polly,  Needham  Bilboa 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  August  25,  1789. 
Ship  News 

^TTesterday  arrived  here  the  schooner  Sally,  Capt.  Daniel 
Saunders,  in  17  days  from  Cape  Francois,  left  there  Capt. 
John  Barr,  of  this  port,  ...” 
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Port  of  Salem  and  Beverly. 

Entered. 

Brig  Lark,  Webb 
Schooner  Eliza,  Hosmer 
Schooner  Sally,  Burditt 
Schooner  Anstis,  Ingersoll 
Schooner  Pilgrim,  Harrington 
Schooner  Lark,  Foster 
Cleared. 

Brig  Success,  Hilton 
Schooner  Speedwell,  West 
Schooner  Three  Friends,  Peabody 
Schooner  John,  Andrews 


from 

St.  Martins 
St.  Bartholomew 
St.  Eustatia 
Cape  Francois 
Liverpool,  N.  S. 

Surrinam 

for 

Bilboa 

Westindies 

ditto 

ditto 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  September  1,  1789. 
Port  of  Salem  and  Beverly. 

Entered.  from 

Schooner  Sally,  Saunders  Cape-Francois 

Schooner  Nancy,  Stone  Cape  de  Verd 

Cleared.  for 

Brig  St.  John,  Slewman  Bristol 

Brig  Ranger,  Chipman  Westindies 

Schooner  Betsey,  Tucker  ditto 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  September  8,  1789. 
Port  of  Salem  and  Beverly. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Two  Brothers,  Perkins 
Schooner  Two  Brothers,  Roche 
Cleared. 

Brig  Eliza,  Hosmer 
Brig  Dispatch,  Briggs 
Brig  Favourite,  Neal 
Brig  Cicero,  Lovet 
Schooner  Nancy,  Pratt 
Schooner  Hope,  Wellman 
Schooner  Nancy,  Stone 
Schooner  Pilgrim,  Harrington 

Ship  News 

“Arrived  at  Boston,  brig  Port-Koseway,  Capt.  James 
Wishart,  in  8  days  from  Shelburne,  29th  ult.  spoke  a  topsail 
schooner  out  36  hours  from  Salem,  bound  to  the  West-Indies, 
38  leagues  from  Cape-Ann.” 

“On  Wednesday  last  arrived  here  the  schooner  Two  Broth¬ 
ers,  Capt.  Perkins,  from  France,  spoke  the  brig  A,  B,  C, 
John  Frankford,  from  James  Kiver,  Virginia,  in  lat.  44,  30; 
long.  53,  twelve  days  out,  bound  to  London,  all  well.” 

From :  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  September  15,  1789. 
Ship  News 

“Last  Friday,  the  schooner  Polly,  Capt.  Proctor,  arrived 
here  from  Cadiz.  ...” 


from 

Isle  of  Rea 
Trinidada 
for 

Westindies 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Bilboa 

Novascotia 
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[There  follows  an  account  of  Capt.  Proctor’s  capture  and 
release  by  Moorish  cruisers.] 

Port  of  Salem  and  Beverly. 

Entered.  from 

Schooner  Polly,  Sinclair  St.  Eustatia 

Schooner  Polly,  Proctor  Cadiz 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  September  22,  1789. 

Salem,  September  22.  “Captains  Bowditch,  Henfield  and 
Dean,  all  of  this  port,  have  arrived  from  Bristol,  since  our 
last.” 

Port  of  Salem  and  Beverly. 

Entered.  from 

Schooner  Speed,  Smith  Aux  Cayes 

Schooner  Eunice,  Stone  St.  Martin’s 

Schooner  Polly  &  Sally,  Bowditch  Bristol 

Schooner  Nabby,  Ives  Isle  of  May 

Schooner  Nancy,  Thorndike  W.  Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  September  29,  1789. 
Ship  News 

“Sunday  arrived  the  ship  Dauphin,  Capt.  Osgood,  from 
India,  but  last  from  Croisic  in  France,  from  which  she  had 
a  passage  of  48  days.  ...” 

“Capt.  Samuel  Derby  arrived  on  Sunday  from  Ostend.” 
District  of  Salem  and  Beverly. 


Entered. 

Ship  Dauphin,  Osgood 
Schooner  Dispatch,  Townsend 
Schooner  Polly,  Felt 
Cleared. 

Brig  Lark,  Webb 
Schooner  Betsey,  Kinsman 


from 
Croisic 
St.  Bartholomew 
St.  Eustatia 
for 

Westindies 

ditto 


From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  October  6,  1789. 
Ship  News 

“Capt.  Osgood,  in  his  passage  from  France,  on  the  15th 
August,  lat.  46  N.  long.  9  W.  spoke  the  brig  Polly,  Capt. 
Bailey,  of  Newburyport,  from  Virginia  bound  to  I’Orient.” 

“Capt.  Munday  arrived  from  the  C.  de  Verds,  which  he 
left  the  7th  Aug.  ...” 

“Capt.  Dennis,  of  this  port,  arrived  at  Baltimore  the  18th 
ult.” 


District  of  Salem  and  Beverly. 
Entered. 

Schooner  Cicero,  Barr 
Cleared. 

Ship  Nancy,  Derby 
Brig  Leopard,  Woodberry 
Schooner  Lively,  Brown 
Schooner  Sally,  Burdett 


from 

Cape-Francois 

for 

Baltimore 

Virginia 

Westindies 

Senegal 
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From:  The  Salem  Mercury,  Tuesday,  October  13,  1789. 
Shio  News 


“On  Friday  last,  a  fishing  schooner  arrived,  ...” 

“Extract  of  a  letter  from  Petersburg  (Russia)  dated  July 
13,  1789. 

*  .  .  .  Cant.  Peter  Lander,  of  Salem,  arrived  here  the 
day  before  we  did.’” 

“Last  week  arrived  at  Providence,  Capt.  Coffin,  in  50  days 
from  L’Orient.  On  the  30th  of  August,  in  sight  of  the 
Western  Islands,  Capt.  Coffin  spoke  a  brig,  Wallace,  Master, 
from  Lisbon,  bound  to  Salem,  15  days  out.” 

“Capt.  Hammond  arrived  at  Beverly,  yesterday,  in  a 
schooner,  from  Liverpool  in  England  .  .  .  last  from  Ire¬ 
land,  in  40  days.” 

“Capts.  Tapan  (of  Newburyport) ,  Symonds  and  Foster,  of 
this  port,  were  at  Petersburg,  Russia,  20th  July,  to  sail  in 
about  20  days.” 


District  of  Salem  and  Beverly. 
Entered. 

Schooner  Lucy,  Munday 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Polly,  Strout 
Schooner  Polly,  Ives 
Schooner  Two  Sisters,  Very 
Sloop  Sally,  Chever 


from 

Cape  de  Verd 
for 

W.  Indies 
Senegal 
Northcarolina 
W.  Indies 


LETTER  FROM  RICHARD  CRANCH  TO 
DR.  COTTON  TUFTS  OF  WEYMOUTH. 


Salem  Aug.  S***  1766. 

My  very  dear  Friend 

I  reed  your  kind  Favour  of  the  4th  Inst,  and  thank 
you  for  your  friendly  Enquieries  about  my  Health  &c — 

I  think  I  have  my  Health  rather  better  than  when  I  liv’d 
at  Germantown,  the  fitts  of  the  Asthma  not  being  so  long, 
nor  so  severe;  but  this  Season  (dog  days)  is  bad  for  my 
Disorder. 

I  long  for  an  Oportunity  to  pass  a  few  social  hours 
again  with  the  beloved  Circle  at  Weymouth,  but  can’t  yet 
tell  when  it  will  be.  our  Hearts,  however,  are  often  there. 

As  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  spare  at  present  from 
my  dear  Friends,  John  &  Wife,^  I  must  postpone  writing 
more  at  large  for  the  present. 

I  have  enclos’d  Mr.  Dodge’s  Note,  and  desire  you  to 
give  me  Cr.  in  your  Acet.  for  so  much  reed,  toward  the 
Ballc.  I  ow’d  you.  Please  to  give  our  Duty  to  Father  & 
Mother,  and  our  affectionate  Regards  to  Mrs.  Tufts  & 
Sister  Betsy,  and  believe  us  to  be  your  most  Affectionate 
Friends 

R.  Cranch  &  Wife. 

When  you  see  the  Coll,  and  Lady,  please  to  give  our 
Duty  to  them,  and  tell  them  we  have  seen  Mr.  Fiske  sev¬ 
eral  times,  who  desires  to  be  remembered  to  them  in  the 
kindest  manner — He  is  well  and  in  high  Spirits  as  any 
youth  of  five  &  twenty. 

We  should  be  glad  you  would  remember  us  to  old  Mr. 
Foord  &  Wife  when  you  see  them,  and  let  us  know  how 
the  old  Gentleman  holds  out. 

For  particulars  about  our  Familly  &c.  we  refer  you  to 
the  Bearers. 

Superscription:  “To  Cotton  Tufts,  Esqr.  in  Weymouth. 
Pr.  favr.  of  Mr.  Adams.” 

— Essex  Institute  Autograph  Collection. 

1  Richard  Cranch  and  John  Adams,  the  future  President, 
married  sisters.  Cranch  was  a  watchmaker  and  local  justice. 
While  riding  the  Eastern  Circuit,  John  Adams  often  passed 
through  Salem,  stopping  with  “brother”  Cranch  at  the  so-called 
“Ruck  house.” 
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Elizabeth  Lloyd  and  the  Whittiebs.  A  Budget  of  Let¬ 
ters  Edited  by  Thomas  Franklin  Currier.  1939.  146 

pp.,  small  octavo,  cloth.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Harvard  University  Press.  Price  $3.00. 

Mr.  Currier,  whose  recent  bibliography  of  Whittier,  en¬ 
titles  him  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest  authority 
on  the  Quaker  poet,  has  brought  out  a  small  volume  full  of 
interesting  correspondence  between  the  Whittiers  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Llovd.  When  Whittier  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1838, 
to  edit  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  his  cousins,  the  Wendells, 
were  living  there,  having  moved  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  to 
engage  in  the  textile  business.  Through  them  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  group  of  interesting  young  ladies,  all 
Quakers,  among  whom  was  Elizabeth  Lloyd.  She  wrote  some 
good  verse  and  in  many  ways  was  a  congenial  spirit, — when 
he  was  thirty-one.  and  she,  twenty-seven.  Mr.  Currier  writes, 
“a  careful  reading  of  the  letters  here  printed  and  of  other 
documents  has  not  given  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 
hr.d,  at  this  time,  any  serious  thoughts  of  becoming  engaged.” 
Elizabeth  married,  and  in  three  years  was  a  widow.  There 
is  some  intimation  that  their  friendship  was  renewed,  and 
marriage  seriously  discussed  and  rejected.  The  letters  in 
this  volume  are  from  the  Harvard  College  Library,  Mrs. 
Dun’s  private  collection,  and  the  Oak  Knoll  Collection  at 
the  Essex  Institute.  In  an  age  when  so  much  has  been 
written  of  Whittier’s  “loves”,  it  is  refreshing  to  have  the 
facts,  substantiated  by  contemporary  documents,  presented 
by  one  whose  deductions  are  accurate  and  worthwhile.  All 
libraries  having  collections  of  New  England  poetry  will 
order  this  book. 

The  Log  Cabin  Myth.  A  Study  of  the  Early  Dwellings 
of  the  English  Colonists  in  North  America.  By  Harold 
R.  Shurtleff.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison.  1939.  243  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press. 
Price,  $2.50. 

If,  as  it  is  claimed,  nine  out  of  ten  Americans  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  Colonial  pioneers  lived  in  log  cabins,  it  is  high 
time  that  someone  came  forward  to  disabuse  the  public  of 
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such  a  belief, — and  Mr.  Shurtleff  performed  this  service  just 
before  his  death.  This  posthumous  work  has  been  ably 
edited  and  amplified  by  Harvard’s  distinguished  historian. 
Professor  Morison,  and  is  now  presented  in  readable  form, 
and  is  so  convincing  that  it  is  hoped  the  “myth”  will  be  con¬ 
signed  for  all  time  to  wherever  bad  myths  go.  This  belief 
originated  from  a  statement  made  by  a  Boston  historian  dur¬ 
ing  the  “log  cabin”  presidential  campaign  of  1840,  in  which 
it  was  claimed  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers’  first  houses  were 
log  cabins.  Mr.  Shurtleff  found  no  trace  of  log  cabins  in 
any  of  the  North  American  colonies  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  outside  New  Sweden  on  the  Delaware,  and  he  covered 
the  whole  country  from  Newfoundland  to  Carolina.  Dr. 
Fiske  Kimball  was  the  first  effective  challenger  of  the  myth 
in  1927,  and  George  Francis  Dow,  in  his  development  of 
the  “Pioneers’  Village”  in  Salem  in  1930,  was  a  dominant 
factor  in  acquainting  the  public  with  what  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  houses  of  New  England  looked  like.  The  volume  con¬ 
tains  many  interesting  illustrations  of  house  construction  in 
this  country  and  Europe  during  this  early  period,  adding 
much  to  the  value  of  this  work.  The  Log  Cabin  Myth 
should  be  in  every  library  in  this  country,  not  only  because 
it  “debunks”  this  hundred-year-old  legend,  but  because  it 
provides  a  sure  guide  for  the  organizers  of  historical  pag¬ 
eants,  for  those  who  would  reconstruct  early  houses,  and  for 
illustrators. 

Thoreau.  By  Henry  Seidel  Canby.  With  illustrations. 

1939.  508  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company.  Price  $3.75. 

Fast  on  the  heels  of  the  Alcott  biography,  this  life  of 
Thoreau  gives  us  a  new  evaluation  of  another  Concord  sage. 
The  author  has  spent  years  of  study  on  the  subject  and  there 
is  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has  produced,  not  only  the 
best  biography  that  has  been  written  of  this  distinguished 
American  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  a  biography  so  full 
of  meat  that  no  future  historian  will  attempt  another. 
Thoreau  was  an  enigma  to  his  closest  friends.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  where  he  studied  Greek  under  Jones 
Very,  the  Salem  poet,  who  taught  him  “how  to  write  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  was  not  a  rhetorical  arrangement  of  words,  but 
an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  the  imagination,  barbed,  feathered, 
aimed,  quivering,  made  for  the  target.”  As  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  this  man  who  lived  so 
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close  to  nature,  of  his  loves,  of  his  writings,  and  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Emerson  and  the  other  Concord  philosophers, 
this  book  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Canby  has 
done  his  work  superlatively  well.  Excursions  to  various  parts 
of  the  countr^'^  were  visited  by  Thoreau  to  some  extent,  but 
Concord  was  his  first  and  only  interest,  and  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  literary  success.  The  author  considers  that  Thoreau 
was  perhaps  the  best  of  many  American  examples  of  the 
creative  artist  and  thinker  in  search  of  a  career  in  a  country 
and  an  era  dominantly  materialistic  in  its  estimate  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  its  offer  of  a  livelihood.  Thoreau’s  whole  life  was 
a  search  for  a  career.  Channing  called  him  “a  Yankee  Pan 
in  the  woods  of  New  England.”  The  Thoreaus  were  French 
from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  came  to  Boston  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Henry’s  father  learned  “storekeep¬ 
ing”  in  Salem  and  finally  settled  in  Concord,  where  he  manu¬ 
factured  lead  pencils,  which  became  the  first  real  rivals  of 
the  European  product.  Henry’s  maternal  grandfather  was 
Rev.  Asa  Dunbar,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  was  a  colleague  pastor  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Barnard,  of  the  First  Church  of  Salem.  Thoreau  often 
visited  in  Salem,  and  gave  at  least  one  of  his  lectures  here. 
This  volume  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Tortured  China.  By  Hallett  Abend.  1932.  305  pp., 

octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Ives  Washburn.  Price 
$3.00. 

Can  China  Survive?  By  Hallett  Abend  and  Anthony  J. 
Billingham.  1936.  317  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
York:  Ives  Washburn,  Inc.  Price  $3.00. 

Chaos  in  China.  By  Hallett  Abend.  1939.  313  pp.,  oc¬ 
tavo,  cloth.  New  York:  Ives  Washburn,  Inc.  Price 
$3.00. 

Mr.  Abend,  who  has  been  the  Far  East  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  more  than  thirteen  years,  can  be 
depended  upon  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  China  in  its 
domestic  and  foreign  relations.  Since  the  first  of  this  series 
was  published,  picturing  the  terrible  suffering,  absolute  pov¬ 
erty  and  crying  need  of  more  than  four  hundred  million 
people,  his  statements  have  been  widely  read  and  his  proph¬ 
ecies  have  been  uncannily  accurate.  They  have  helped  Amer¬ 
icans  to  understand  what  was  happening  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific.  In  Can  China  Survive?  the  authors  empha¬ 
size  the  bitter  rivalry  between  the  Nanking  and  Canton 
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authorities  and  how  the  Japanese  play  one  aj^ainst  the  other 
in  order  to  gain  control,  but  they  also  give  Japan’s  reasons 
for  her  actions  and  how  she  is  conducting  herself  in  North 
China.  His  latest,  Chaos  in  China,  gives  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  activities  of  the  past  year.  Since  he  knows  per¬ 
sonally  the  leaders  of  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  govern¬ 
ments,  his  long  residence  in  Shanghai  enables  him  to  ana¬ 
lyze  brilliantly  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  His 
thrilling  accounts  of  happenings  in  Shanghai  will  he  read 
with  intense  interest.  Mr.  Abend  is  already  gathering  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  biography  of  Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  the  Salem 
adventurer  and  hero  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  which  will 
be  published  next  year,  and  eagerly  awaited  by  Essex  County 
readers. 

Religion  on  the  American  Frontier,  1783-1850.  Vol. 
III.  The  Congregationalists.  A  Collection  of  Source 
Material.  By  William  Warren  Sweet.  1939.  435  pp., 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  Price  $3.00. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  source  material  relating  to  the 
religious  forces  which  influenced  the  frontier  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  In  previous  volumes,  the  author  has  treated  the 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians  in  the  same  manner.  Hitherto 
unpublished  material  obtained  from  the  churches  and  minis¬ 
ters  of  that  region,  but  especially  from  the  records  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  and  also  from  the  In¬ 
dian  missions  carried  on  by  the  American  Board  for  Foreign 
Missions  has  been  used.  Of  particular  interest  is  a  map 
showing  the  westward  migration  of  the  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  into  lands  north  of  the  Ohio  between  1820  and  1850. 
A  ])ortion  of  the  autobiography  of  Flavel  Bascom,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Yale  in  1828,  and  a  well-known  missionary  in  the 
western  region,  is  a  valuable  narrative  of  pioneer  life  in 
Illinois.  Since  it  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Congregationalists  were  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  as  well  as  the  most  influential  religious  body  in  America, 
in  educational  and  cultural  leadership,  this  new  book  is  of 
historical  value. 

White  Sails  Crowding.  By  Edmund  Gilligan.  1939. 
360  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  Price  $2.50. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  first  novel  ever  written  by  an  Ameri- 
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can  about  the  old  days  of  the  Yankee  fishing.  It  is  a  stir¬ 
ring  tale  of  the  Gloucester  fishermen  on  a  winter  voyage  to 
the  Grand  Banks,  and  the  hero  was  a  Cambridge  law  stu¬ 
dent  who  sought  adventure  in  deep-water  fishing  and  cer¬ 
tainly  got  it.  Of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  the  sea. 

.\merica’s  Old  Masters.  First  Artists  of  the  New  World. 
By  James  Thomas  Flexner.  1939.  332  pp.,  octavo, 

cloth,  illus.  New  York :  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.  Price 
$3.75. 

This  recent  volume  treats  of  the  life  and  works  of  four 
distinguished  American  artists — Benjamin  West,  John 
Singleton  Copley,  Charles  Willson  Peale  and  Gilbert  Stuart. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  school 
of  great  painters  was  developed  in  this  country,  beginning 
with  these  four  boys,  isolated  from  one  another  in  provin¬ 
cial  settlements,  who  began  to  draw  and  paint  under  Hi- 
trained  craftsmen.  At  least  two  of  these  men  later  out¬ 
stripped  their  teachers.  This  book  is  dedicated  to  history, 
not  art  criticism ;  to  biography,  not  the  evaluation  of  pictures. 
There  are  thirty-five  beautiful  illustrations.  Eecommended 
to  all  historical  and  art  libraries. 

Folk  Songs  of  Old  New  England.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Eloise  Hubbard  Linscott.  With  an  Introduction  by 
James  M.  Carpenter.  1939.  337  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price  $5.00. 

The  author  of  this  truly  important  book  is  a  native  of 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe  Col¬ 
lege.  She  has  spent  the  past  fifteen  years  in  collecting  Yan¬ 
kee  folk  music  that  has  come  down  through  the  generations, 
with  the  text  and  tunes  preserved  in  oral  tradition  .  Part  I 
contains  singing  games,  transcribed  from  the  players;  Part 
II  is  devoted  to  the  country  dance ;  Part  III,  to  sea  chanteys ; 
and  Part  IV  includes  ballads,  folk  songs  and  ditties.  Many 
of  the  tunes  have  never  before  been  recorded  and  several  of 
the  songs  never  before  collected.  Every  melody  in  the  book 
is  sung  today  as  it  was  generations  ago.  Every  dance  is 
danced,  and  most  of  the  games  are  ])layed.  The  songs  are 
representative  of  all  New  England  and  it  is  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  that  Mrs.  Linscott  has  made  to  the  knowledge  of  folk¬ 
songs  of  the  country.  This  book  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
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History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Briggs  Family,  1354- 
1937.  In  three  Volumes.  By  L.  Vernon  Briggs.  1938. 
1247  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Charles  E. 
Goodspeed  &  Co.  Privately  printed. 

Like  the  Cabot  Genealogy,  which  Dr.  Briggs  compiled  and 
published  a  few  years  ago,  this  new  work  is  almost  over¬ 
whelming  in  its  completeness.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  found  both  in  England  and  America,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Briggs  and  allied  families  of  the  South  Shore  of 
Massachusetts,  has  been  gathered  into  these  three  volumes. 
The  author  has  traced  the  ancestry  of  Walter  Briggs,  the 
emigrant,  to  the  Briggs  family  whose  seat  was  in  Salle  in 
N'orfolk,  and  through  great  diligence  over  many  years,  has 
discovered  his  line  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  A  spe¬ 
cial  feature  of  the  genealogy  is  the  wealth  of  fine  illustra¬ 
tions,  not  only  family  portraits  but  houses  having  a  related 
interest.  The  tremendous  amount  of  biographical  material 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  the  complete  index 
is  a  delight.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  historical  and 
genealogical  libraries. 

The  Snow-Ester  Ancestry.  Two  volumes.  By  Nora  E. 
Snow,  Author  and  Publisher.  Compiled  by  Myrtle  M. 
Jillson.  1939.  667  -}-  439  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Hillburn,  New  York:  Privately  printed. 

This  genealogy  is  a  distinct  addition  to  any  librarj',  pre¬ 
senting  as  it  does  the  descendants  of  two  old  New  England 
families.  The  Snows  settled  in  Woburn  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  married  into  many  Essex  County  families,  from 
which  place  they  scattered  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Estes  were  a  prominent  Quaker  family  of  Salem  and  vicinity, 
many  of  whom  were  later  found  in  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  allied  families,  and 
particular  mention  should  be  made  of  authentic  English  and 
American  connections.  Each  volume  has  a  complete  index. 
Recommended  to  all  genealogical  libraries. 

Records  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Franklin,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  1718-1860,  and  a  Record  of  Deaths  in  Norwich 
Eighth  Society  1763,  1778,  1783,  1784-1803.  1938. 

138  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  map.  Hartford:  Published  by 
the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  and  the  Society 
of  the  Founders  of  Norwich.  Price  $3.35. 
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These  records  were  compiled  from  a  copy  of  the  original 
which  was  made  by  a  distinguished  Connecticut  historian, 
Edwin  A.  Hill,  many  years  ago.  The  original  records  are 
now  missing,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  thought  important 
to  save  this  information  by  publishing,  A  full  index  is  given. 

American  Cavalcade.  A  Memoir  on  the  Life  and  Family 
of  Dewitt  Clinton  Poole.  By  John  Hudson  Poole.  1939. 
350  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth.  Ulus.  Pasadena,  Califor¬ 
nia:  Privately  printed. 

This  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  life  and  times  of 
one  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  pioneers  from  New  York 
state  to  the  Middle  West,  and  includes  the  genealogy  of  his 
ancestors  and  descendants.  His  service  in  the  Civil  War 
and  in  the  KegiUar  Army  during  the  Indian  uprisings,  is 
told  at  length.  The  book  is  well  printed,  with  fine  portraits 
of  the  family, — some  in  colors — and  has  been  arranged  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Miss  Winifred  L.  Holman  of  Boston. 

American  Portraits,  1620-1825,  Found  in  Massachusetts. 
2  vols.  1939.  573  pp.,  quarto,  paper.  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts:  The  Historical  Kecords  Survey,  Works  Prog¬ 
ress  Administration. 

Much  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Historical  Kecords  Sur¬ 
vey  for  this  production.  Gathered  together  in  usable  form 
is  a  list,  with  description,  of  nearly  three  thousand  portraits, 
mainly  in  public  and  private  libraries,  and  museums,  but 
also  including  a  number  in  private  hands.  The  work  has 
been  done  under  the  supervision  of  Carl  J.  Wennerblad,  State 
Supervisor,  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
well-known  authority  on  American  portraiture,  who  writes 
the  Introduction.  The  Survey  has  sought  to  issue  an  accu¬ 
rate,  useful  aid  to  persons  whose  research  carries  them  into 
the  fields  of  history,  especially  the  history  of  art,  and  into 
biography  and  genealogy.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 


CAPTAIN  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 
1764  -  18:^8 
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